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TESTING FOR TOMORROW 


Looking at it one way, the Ford Motor Company is 
really a huge laboratory. Here every operation and 
every method is continually being checked and tested 
in the never-ending quest for better ways of doing 
things. In the Ford Rouge Plant alone, there are 14 
special laboratories—many of them probably much 
like the laboratories in your own school—to keep 
watch on the quality of materials and to check the 
accuracy of operations. From drafting board to pro- 
duction line the work goes steadily on—testing and 
checking and experimenting over and over again, so 
that “Ford’s Out Front” may continue to be as true 
tomorrow as it is today. 

Let’s look at a few of the ways Ford engineers 
apply scientific testing to making a better product. 


AN ELECTRONIC “EYE” analyzes a bar of steel. Sample 
pieces of metal are heated almost sun-hot. This produces elec- 
tron radiation from within the atoms themselves. Then, using 
war-developed methods, an ultra-sensitive photoelectric eye 
magnifies the radiations a millionfold and registers on a meter 
the percentage of various alloys present in the samples. * 


TROPICAL HURRICANE. 

Sample cars must pass a man- 

janes “Tropical Hurri- 

cane” test to prove their 

weather soundness. Giant 

sprays, driven by powerful 

fans, blow water over the 

car from every angle at the 

rate of 400 gallons per 

minute. That’s about the 

same as driving a Ford at 90 

miles per hour in a heavy 
rainstorm. All the while, 

inside the car, an inspector 

checks to see if even this avalanche of water can penetrate the 
thoroughly weather-sealed Ford body. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD, Ford-built cars and trucks are 
sold. So they have to be made to suit just about any climate. 
Down in the rugged Southwest, Ford operates a road testing 
station. Here, within a hundred-mile radius, are blistering 
heat... freezing cold ... desert sands... bad roads... high 
altitudes .. . punishing grades. Under the hands of skilled test 
drivers, cars are driven far beyond the limits of what engineers 
say they can do. 


And these activities are only three of the many that are 
working day in and day out to give a greater value to 
Ford owners everywhere. They are proving and testing 
—not only for today, but for tomorrow. 


Step Out with Safety ... learn how to be 

an expert driver. Send today for your free 

copy of “How to Be An Expert Driver” by 

Al Esper, Ford’s Chief Test Driver. Ad- 

dress Ford Motor Company, Dept. R-50, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 
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Saying Merry Christmas 


America’s favorite Christmas present is the Christmas card. 
It may still be bought for a few cents. Or made for little or nothing. 
It carries cheer to every corner of the werld. 

The man in blue-gray with the heavy-laden pack brings them 
to your door. You open the envelopes and out they tumble; mes- 
sengers in the gayest livery. “MERRY CHRISTMAS” they proclaim, 
as loud as a printer can shout; or “HAPPY NOEL” in joyful curlicues. 

You like to share their beauty and messages. You prop them on 
the mantel. You slide them into mirror corners. They are hard to 
throw away. It’s like chucking friends and relatives into a. waste 
basket. 

When you buy cards, you have thousands of choices, from comic 
to religious. For us, because Christmas is a religious holiday, we are 
glad that many makers of greeting cards as well as famous art 
galleries today reproduce — often for as little as five cents — the 
ageless Christmas story as painted by great artists. But with every 
card —and Americans send a billion and a half every Christmas 
— let us share with our friends the 
universal Christmas pledge of peace 
and goodwill to men everywhere. 





















Left: The Nativity, engraving by Mar- 
tin Schongaver, 15th century Ger- 
man. (Natl. Art Gallery, Rosenwald 
Collection.) Below: Angel with 
Camels, part of a painting titled St. . 
Anthony with Donor, by unknown 
French artist of 15th century. 
(Metropolitan Museum, New York.) 










































Left: 15th century Venetian painting 
by Giovanni Bellini, youngest of 
three great artists in one family. 
(Natl. Art Gallery, Kress Collection.) 
















THE FIRST CHRISTMAS CAROL, recorded in the Bible (Luke II, 
13-14), was sung by the heavenly chorus of angels over the 
plains of Bethlehem. Some of the most beautiful carols ever 
written were inspired by this old, sweet story. Carol-singing, 
popular in the Middle Ages, is still a special feature of the 
Christmas season, especially in Great Britain and the U. S$. 




















High Scorer 


Makes every goal he shoots for—outdoors in the rink, indoors 
in the classroom. Reason: Has a keen eye for fancy stick work, 
a Royal Portable Typewriter for better school work. Fact: School 
tests reveal students who type get higher marks, do more and 
better work. 





Scientific Loafer 


Can't get along without his time- and work-saving devices. No 
wonder he’s so fond of his Royal Portable. Royal’s speedier 
features, such as easy-setting “Magic” Margin . . . tension- 
regulating “Touch Control” . . . and rapid-fire Finger Flow 


Keyboard, help do faster, easier work. 















Brainy Janey 


The gal who looks ahead! Naturally she owns a Royal Portable, 
Makes spending money now typing themes, notes for others, 
Counts on her typing skill to land her a good job later. Because 
Royal is the portable with the features of a standard typewriter, 
she’s all set to switch to an office machine. 


You 


Speak to your parents about a Royal Portable for you! It can 
improve your school work now . . . help you in college . . . better 
your job chances later. Royal’s “Self Teacher” makes touch- 
typing easy. Get a Royal, first in sturdiness and work-saving 
features. See your Royal Portable dealer today! 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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Britati Under Socialism 


Has the Labor party fulfilled the pre-election promises it made? 


HE road to socialism, like the proverbial road to Dublin, 

is a rocky one. It is paved with good intentions. But it 

also has obstacles and perils. Ask the British, they know 
all about it. 

Eighteen months ago, Britain voted the Labor party into 
power. No one was more surprised by the results of the 
July 5, 1945, elections than the Labor party itself. It hadn’t 
even a list of cabinet members! At the time, Winston 
Churchill was still riding high. His glorious war record gave 
him an enormous hold on the loyalty of the British people. 
The average Englishman was willing to do anything for 
“Winnie” — except vote for him. The outcome of the ballot- 
ing was a Labor landslide. Of 640 seats in Parliament, the 
Labor party captured 393. 


Why Britain Voted for Labor? 


Why did Britishers vote Labor? Let ‘us call to the stand 
Dr. Eric Fenn, a Presbyterian minister. “I voted for the 
Socialists,” he writes in the May 29 issue of The Christian 
Century, “because the problems of domestic reconstruction 
could not be solved except along Socialist lines.” 

Dr. Fenn’s attitude is probably typical of a large major- 
ity of Labor party supporters. 

But the proof of the Socialist pudding is in the eating. 
What has the Labor government cooked up? How tasty is 
this dish? 

Frankly, living conditions in Britain today are tough — 
or, as the English put it, “austere.” The next worst thing to 
losing a war, the British have discovered, is winning a war. 
Their daily life is still] on a war-time standard. An American 
correspondent, William Henry Chamberlin, reports that, 
“The two strongest impressions I obtained in England were, 
first, the poverty, as reflected in the shortage of food, cloth- 
ing, housing . . .; second, the extent to which this poverty 
has been shared out.” 

This “sharing out” of poverty is significant. It is shared 
equally by the entire population. The rich and the poor each 
get the same amount of available commodities. And what 
they get is not much. The ration allotments are thin and 
trifling. 

Each person each week is permitted to purchase 23 cents’ 
worth of meat, seven ounces of fats, eight ounces of sugar. 
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The consumer must choose between a pound of toilet soap or 
a pound and a half ot laundry soap a month. The ration for 
“sweets” has recently been raised from 12 to 14 ounces a 
month for candy and chocolate. The principal items in the 
vegetable diet are potatoes and cabbage. 

The British rationing system also applies to clothes. The 
British citizen receives 40 clothing coupons a year. To buy 
a new suit requires no less than 26 of these coupons. 

Labor party leaders are now convinced that the only rem- 
edy for under-production (shortages) is increased produc- 
tion. They have bluntly told their followers that unless labor 
works harder and produces more, the government's social 
and economic schemes may be endangered. They have ap- 
pealed for an end to all strikes. Although the recent Trade 
Union Congress again came out for a 40-hour week (which 
the Labor government had promised), it is unlikely that the 
policy will be adopted. : 

The Labor government’s program came in for a severe 
attack last month from Anthony Eden, the No. 2 man in the 
Conservative party. He charged that the nationalization 
measures would “inevitably cause grave confusion through- 
out these vital sectors of our economy.” The Labor govern- 
ment, he said, was “absorbed in day-to-day interference with 
the conduct of business and industry” and was “neglecting 
the proper function of government.” 


Britishers Don’t Blame the Government 


Are the British people blaming the Labor government? 
Apparently not. In the 21 by-elections held (elections 
to fill posts vacated by death or resignation) during the last 
18 months, the Labor party has lost no seats to the Con- 
servatives. 

At the most recent local elections, held on November 2, 
Labor party candidates chalked up a net gain of 159 seats 
for borough and muni¢ipal councils in 360 towns in Eng- 
land and Wales. The Conservatives showed a gain of 4, 
and the Communists won only one seat. Most observers 
agree that if a national election were held in Britain today, 
the Socialists would get in again with a majority. 

Why? Because the British people realize that the present 
“austerity” is the result of almost six years of total war. 
They still remember and can see the damage done by the 
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blitz of 1940-41 and by the rocket bombs of 1944. Of 18,- 
000,690 houses and apartments in the United Kingdom in 
1989, 200,000 were completely destroyed, 250,000 so 
severely damaged as to be uninhabitable unless major re- 
pairs are made, and no less than 4,000,000 dwellings 
slightly damaged.. 

The war reduced Britain’s shipping tonnage by ‘25 per 
cent and almost as severely reduced her insurance and 
banking revenue. Her income from foreign investments has 
been cut in half. In round figures, it has been reduced from 
$800,000,000 to $400,000,000. In the past this income made 
up for Britain’s normally unfavorable balance of trade. 
More important, Britain’s debts abroad during the war 
mounted to the point where they just about equaled her 
total foreign investments. And this is exclusive of the re- 
cent American loan to Britain of $3,;750,000,000. 

The British people also know that even under most favor- 
able normal conditions their country cannot raise more than 
half of its own food requirements. The rest has to be im- 
ported. Given the present world food shortage, the prob- 
lem is almost unbeatable. Finally, since Britain went on a 
war footing more thoroughly than most countries, her re- 
conversion to a peace economy is more difficult. Such, then, 
are the “headaches” inherited by the Labor government. 


What Labor Promised 


Under these conditions, what has the Labor government 
accomplished? Has it fulfilled the trust placed in it by 
Britain’s voters? Before we can answer these questions, we 
must first examine what the Labor party promised. 

The Labor party’s campaign promises were listed in its 
manifesto, “Let Us Face the Future,” on which Labor won 
the general election. 

This platform committed the party to (1) nationalization 
(public ownership) of the Bank-of England, the coal in- 
dustry, inland transport (railroads, highways, civil avia- 
tion), iron and steel] industries, electricity and gas supply, 





and telecommunications (cable and radio); (2) a policy of 
full employment (“jobs for all”); (8) more and better hous- 
ing; (4) improved educational facilities (including the rais- 
ing of the school-leaving age); (5) a national health sery- 
ice and social insurance; and (6) in international affairs, 
support of the United Nations organization. 


What Labor Accomplished 


Now let us see how performance stacks up against prom- 
ise. Thus far, the Labor government has nationalized the 
Bank of England, which controls the country’s financial 
system, the coal mines (effective January 1, 1947), tele- 
graph and telephone and civil aviation. Inland transport 
and gas and electricity are scheduled for similar treatment. 
There is some hesitation at the present time about taking 
over the iron and steel industry, which needs to have its 
production increased. In all cases-of* nationalization, a fair 
price determined by an independent tribunal is paid the 
former owners. 

The fear of unemployment has for many generations be- 
devilled British workers. At present this is no problem. 
The accumulated purchasing power of the war years is 
enough to maintain full employment for a long time. 

In housing, the government’s long term program is to 
build four million new homes by the end of 1956. By the 
end of last June, 35,000 temporary houses and 13,000 
permanent dwellings were completed. At present 77,000 
houses are under construction by local authorities and 32,- 
000 by private builders. The target figure for both tempo- 
raries and permanents is 100,000 each by December 31, 
1946. 

The National Health Service legislation provides free and 
unlimited care for everybody. Under the National Insurance 
Acts benefits are granted in the case of unemployment, sick- 
ness or retirement. These benefits are $5.25 a week for a 
single person, about $10 for a married couple, plus extra 
allowance for childten. The Families’ AHowances Act gives 
every family a dollar a week for each 
child except the first. 

In the field of education, the govern- 
ment has raised the school-leaving age 
to 15 (effective April, 1947) and in- 
tends to raise it to 16 as soon as practi- 
cal. Government -grants to universities 
have also been increased from $15,- 
200,000 to $38,000,000. 


In foreign affairs, the Labor party's 
program has met opposition within the 
ranks of the party itself. A “revolt” was 
staged last month by a “left wing” 
faction in the party. About 50 Labor 
M.P.s (out of a total of 394 in Parlia- 
ment) called for a “friendlier” attitude 
toward Russia and criticized the party 
for following the lead of the United 
States. A few days later Secretary 
Bevin’s foreign policy was put to a vote. 
It was carried 353 to 0. On the vote 
there was no opposition from the Con- 
servative party. However, as many as 
120 Laborites registered their disap- 
proval by abstaining from voting. 


British Information piavios 
British housewives line up for food, which is still scarce and rationed. 
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By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


climax. Many of the high hopes of the war have failed 

us. Much of the energy, the excitement, the enthusiasm, 
the courage and pride and hope of the war years has evap- 
orated. 

It is interesting to look back a hundred years to what has 
been called the “year of wonder,” 1846. The United States 
was little more than half a century old, and it was very much 
in the making. There was a stirring, a striving, a display of 
energy that astonished the rest of the world. This year, 
1846, seemed to mark a dividing line between an earlier 
America and a more mature America. It seemed made just 
to display to the world the enormous energy, the power, the 
determination, that Americans had. 

For a time the westward movement had halted. In the 
forties it was once again under way. 1848 had seen the 
annexation of Texas. That year, too, the covered wagons 
were moving to Oregon along tracks first marked out two 
years earlier. The great surge toward the west which got 
under way in 1845 reached its climax in 1848. 


sims» FORTY-SIX has been, in many ways, an anti- 


Expansion Under Polk 


What a year it was! Polk was in the White House, and 
determined to protect Texas and to expand her frontiers to 
the Rio Grande. The Mexicans would not admit the justice 
of the Rio Grande boundary, and in May Polk was able to 
report to Congress that the Mexicans had crossed the Rio 
Grande and spilled “American blood on American soil.” 
War followed. Soon all Mexican territories north of the Rio 
Grande were ceded to,the United States. 

But Polk had his eye on more than Texas. He was deter- 
mined that America should stretch from sea to sea. The 
United States had long claimed what is now Oregon and 
Washington, but Britain too had claimed this rich territory. 
There seemed no way to settle the dispute. 

By 1846 the trickle of emigrants across the plains had 
grown to a stream, and Americans were settling in the Wil- 
lamette Valley. Polk decided to force the issue. He notified 
Britain that the compromise arrangement for joint occu- 
pancy of Oregon was at an end, and made threatening ges- 
tures toward Britain, while the cry of “Fifty-four forty or 
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Year of Wonder” 
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The World Book Encyclopedia 
Left: Raising flag over Cal. Right: Brigham Young leads Mormons. 


fight” swept through the country. We didn’t get the terri- 
tory to the 54th degree, nor did we have to fight. Britain 
ceded all the Oregon territory south of the 49th parallel to 
the United States, and the American flag was permanently 
established on the shores of the Pacific. 

To the south, too, there was stirring and excitement. 
California belonged to Mexico, but was too far distant for 
effective control. Believing that the time had come to win 
California, too, Polk had sent John C. Fremont over the 
mountains, and given word to Commodore Sloat to seize 
San Francisco, Americans already in California anticipated 
them both. In June of 1846 a handful of Americans in the 
Sacramento Valley raised the Bear Flag and proclaimed. the 
Republic of California. Sloat seized Monterey, and Colonel 
Kearny marched overland from Sante Fe to Los Angeles to 
complete the “conquest.” By the end of 1846 California was 
safely in American hands. 

Meantime the westward surge of population went on. 
The rich prairie lands of Iowa were filling up and in 1846 
Iowa came in as a state — the first of the northern states 
west of the Mississippi. 

That same year the Mormons abandoned their homes in 
Nauvoo, Illinois, and trekked west along the Oregon Trail, 
and what came to be known as the Mormon Trail, to the 
great Salt Lake, there to establish the almost independent 
state of Deseret (now Utah). 

Now the United States. stretched from sea to sea, and 
from Canada to the Rio Grande. American settlers were 
spilling over into the west, building up colonies in distant 
territories. Another two years and gold would be discovered 
in California and adventurers and settlers would come by 
the thousands and the tens of thousands. 

It all seems very far-distant now. The adventurers of 
Oregon and California and Utah seem to us almost as legend- 
ary as the adventurers who first came to Jamestown or 
Plymouth. Yet there are many people still living whose 
parents and grandparents were part of it all. ' 
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United States, has lost his job. It isn’t that he did not 

efficiently perform his duties as doorkeeper of the House 
of Representatives. The reason is that Roberts is a Demo- 
crat — and it was the Republican party that won control of 
the 80th Congress in the recent elections. The $6,000 a year 
job will now go to a Republican. 

Doorkeeper Roberts is one of about 400 Congressional 
employees whose jobs were swept away by the Republican 
landslide. Elevator operators, page boys, guides, clerks, and 
the 164 members of the Capitol police force are also finding 
out that “to the victors belong the spoils.” 


Dvn R. ROBERTS, the highest paid doorkeeper in the 


The “Ins” and and “Outs” Change Places 


Of course, these people originally got their jobs through 
the operation of that same political rule— when the Demo- 
cratic party was the victor. Fhe difference is that the “ins” 
and “outs” have now changed places. 

The Republicans are likely to be disappointed, however, 
in the number of jobs they will be able to distribute as re- 
wards to party faithfuls. This is the opinion of H. Eliot 
Kaplan, executive secretary of the National Civil Service 
League. The League is a non-partisan organization that since 
1877 has led the fight to improve the way in which Govern- 
ment employees are chosen. 

“There is an old saying among politicians that giving out 
a political job makes one friend and a dozen enemies,” Mr. 
Kaplan told a Scholastic reporter. “But there will be so many 
more persons seeking patronage from the new congressmen 
than there will be jobs to hand out, that they are likely to 
make twenty-five enemies for each friend!” 

About 1,500,000 jobs in state and local governments will 
change as the result of the Republican victory, Mr. Kaplan 
estimated. But in the Federal Government, he pointed out, 
the Democrats still control the Executive Department — 
where most of the jobs are. 

This “spoils shortage” is one reason why the Republicans 
may not use the economy knife as sweepingly as they have 
promised, Mr. Kaplan believes. 

Representative John Taber, New York Republican who is 
slated to head the House Appropriations Committee, re- 
cently stated that the Federal pay roll could be pared by 
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Pictograph Corp. From Faulkner and Kepner, “America: Its History and People,’’ Harper and Bros. 






Uncle Sam 


How far can we cut the Federal pay roll 


without harming Government efficiency? 


1,000,000 employees “without damaging the efficiency of 
the Government.” 

“We are not going to use a knife, we are going to use a 
sledge hammer,” Representative Taber declared. 

The latest count by the Civil Service Commission added 
up to 2,154,109 civilians now working for Uncle Sam: This 
represents a huge drop from the wartime payroll, which 
reached a peak of 3,770,000 on June 30, 1945. Adminis- 
tration officials had planned to cut the number of Federal 
employees to about 1,600,000 by next june 30. But that 
would still be much higher than the prewar payroll. When 
war broke out in Europe in 1939, there were 940,000 per- 
sons working for Uncle Sam. 


How Much Economy Can We Afford? 


This‘is the level to which Representative Taber and other 
Republican leaders want to return. One Democrat who 
agrees with them is Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia. chair- 
man of the Congressional Joint Economy Committee. Fer 
a long time he has taken the lead in trying to reduce the 
number of Government employees. Senator Byrd says: “An 
even million would allow for some expansion in the Veterans’ 
Administration and the War and Navy Departments over 
their 1939 staffs. Cuttig the payroll to a million persons 
would save more than five billion dollars a year.” 

Others believe that economy-minded congressmen have 
set too high a goal. William H. Stringer wrote in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor that such wholesale firing would “wreck 
the Veterans’ Administration, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Department of Agriculture, and other departments. 
You can’t do this unless you’re prepared to slash veterans 
aid, Social Security, {arm benefits, and so forth, and the last 
GOP Platform confirms . . . that the Republicans will do no 
such thing.” 

The difficulty is that while the OPA and other wartime 
agencies are going out of business, the work of the regular 
peacetime departments is increasing. The Post Office De- 
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Ewing Galloway 
About three-fourths of Uncle Sam‘s workers got their 
jobs through competitive exams under civil service. 


partment, for example, now has 493,000 employees in con- 
trast to the 292,000 it had in 1913. Postal officials say that 
the only way to slash the payroll would be to reduce the mail 
service. 

Judging by figures available to the National Civil Service 
League, Mr. Kaplan estimates that “the civilian army of 
Federal workers can be reduced to 1,350,000, but a larger 
cut would mean the elimination of many services essential 
to the public welfare.” 

Uncle Sam would be more successful in keeping tiie num- 
ber of Federal workers down to the minimum, Mr. Kaplan 
points out, if greater efforts were made to get the best quali- 
fied persons for the jobs. “We need to get back to a real 


competitive merit system now that wartime pressure is off,” — 


he emphasizes. 


Rise of Civil Service 


By “merit system,” Mr. Kaplan means that civil service 
employees should be selected according to set standards and 
according to the scores they make on competitive examina- 
tions. The fight to substitute such a civil service system for 
the “spoils” system (giving out public jobs for political serv- 
ices) has been a long and hard one in this country. 

Political patronage was common enough in the early days 
of the republic. When Andrew Jackson became President 
in 1829, however, he carried to an extreme the policy of 
replacing Government employees with members of his own 
party. From that year until 1881, politicians built up the 


~ idea that it was more “democratic” to have a frequent turn- 


over of Government workers, although it resulted in the use 
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of public office for personal profit. Hordes of office seekers 
swarmed into Washington after each election. But it was not 
until after 1881, following President Garfield’s assassination 
by a disappointed office seeker, that anything was done to 
change this system. 

Two years later, Congress passed the Pendleton Act, 
which set up a civil service system substantially the same 
as the one we have today. The law provided for a Civil 
Service Commission of three members (not more than two 
of the same party), appointed by the President. The pres- 
ent commissioners are Harry B. Mitchell, Arthur S, Flem- 
ming, and Lucille Foster McMillin. Their job is to see that 
competitive examinations are given throughout the country 
to test the fitness of applicants for Government jobs. 


How Civil Service Appointments Are Made 


Those who pass are placed on an eligible list. Whenever 
there is a vacancy, one of the top three persons on the list 
receives the appointment. Originally the civil service law 
applied only to ten thousarid positions, about 13 per cent 
of the total number of Government employees. Almost every 
President increased the number of positions to be filled 
through merit examinations, however. By 1932, 80 per cent 
of the Federal executive service was part of the merit or 
“classified” service. 

Civil service took a step backward under the New Deal. 
Because many of the new agencies were exempt wholly or 
in part from the Civil Service Act, the percentage shrank to 
63 by 1937. Most of these jobs were brought under civil 
service in the next few years, and the percentage had in- 
creased to 73 by 1941. Since no permanent appointments 
were made during the war except in the Post Office De- 
partment, the percentage is still about the same. 

If you were to look at a list of civil service positions, you 
would find such classifications under A as Accounting ma- 
chine operator, Agronomist, Anesthetist, Animal husband- 
man, Architect, and Astronomer. You could then go through 
pages and pages more until you came to Winchman, Wood- 
worker, Writer — and finally, to Zoological park keeper. 
When you work for Uncle Sam, it can be doing almost every 
type of job found in private industry as well as some spe- 
cialized Government service jobs. 


Veterans’ Preference 


Although the total number of Federal jobs will be cut, 
there are bound to be some vacancies through normal turn- 
over. Under the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, most of 
these vacancies will probably be filled by veterans. 

(By that law, ten points are added to the Civil Service 
ratings of disabled veterans, and their names are placed at 
the top of the-eligible list. This applies to all positions ex- 
cept professional and scientific jobs paying more than $3,000 
a year. Other veterans get a bonus of five points, and also 
get preference over non-veterans. ) 

This means that a disabled veteran, although he received 
60 in the examination, ranks on the eligible list above a non- 
veteran with a mark of 99. In addition, when the staff of 
any agency is reduced, veterans whose efficiency ratings are 
“good” or better must be kept in preference to all other 
employees — regardless of their ratings or length of service. 

It is expected that as a result of these rules, in a few 
years the Federal civil service will be made up almost ex- 
clusively of veterans. 
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Weashington’s most distinguished. 


club welcomes 20 new members. 


United States Senate more than 100 years ago. Alexis 

de Tocqueville, the French historian, said the Senate of 
the 1830s was composed of “eloquent advocates, distin- 
guished generals, wise magistrates, and statesmen of note, 
whose language would, at all times, do honor to the most 
remarkable parliamentary debates of Europe.” 

But foreign visitors have not always been so well im- 
pressed. Charles Dickens’ most vivid impression of the Wash- 
ington of the 1840s, was the sight of tobacco juice draped 
around Congressional cuspidors. 

The cuspidors and snuff boxes, and the sand boxes filled 
with blotting sand, are still in their time-honored places in 
the United States Senate, just as Dickens and De Tocque- 
ville saw them. But the Senate which reconvenes on January 
8, will go through a few of the changes which take place 
every time a new Congress gets down to work. 

Twenty senators will walk to their desks for the first time 
next month. They will get copies of the Senate Manual, 
which tells of the restaurant (with its special black bean 
soup) and the barber shop reserved for the exclusive use 
of senators. They will also learn that once they get the 
floor they may speak endlessly, if they wish to. Only in very 
rare instances has the Senate invoked rules to limit debate 
on a question on the floor. 


[ would be difficult to match the tribute paid to the 


Gentlemen of the Senate 


Freshmen senators will find in their rules books that they 
may not accuse another senator of “any conduct or motive 
unworthy or unbecoming of a senator.” This rule goes back 
to 1902, when Senator “Pitchfork Ben” Tillman of South 
Carolina took a couple of hefty swings at his fellow South 
Carolinian, Senator John L. McLaurin. 

Next month, Republican senators will be in the majority 
for the first time in 15 years. But each party stays on its 
own side of the floor — Democrats on the west side of the 
Chamber, Republicans on the east. 

The Senate desks, which are an important part of Sena- 
torial tradition, are assigned by seniority. Freshmen senators 
are shown to their seats by the Secretary of the Senate; they 
are invited to try out the cushion, raise the desk top, and 
learn who used the desk in earlier days. 

The Secretary of the Senate is only one of a dozen im- 
portant Senate employees: The present secretary is Leslie L. 
Biffle, 57, who succeeded to his present post after 40 years 
of service on Capitol Hill. His office, just off the carpeted 
floor of the Senate, is used as a place for relaxation by sen- 
ators of both partics. Mr. Truman returned for a visit to 
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Harris & Ewing 
WORLD’S SHORTEST RAILROAD, opened in 1912, runs between Senate 
Office Building and the Capitol. Its cars make 40 trips an hour, cover 
the 720 feet in 49 ds. This Senate Subway has been known to 
jump the track, requiring repair crew (above) to get it running again. 





Mr. Biffle’s office on his first day as President, seeking the 
companionship and advice of his former fellow senators. 

With the shift in Congressional power, it is possible that 
Biffle may lose his job. If that happens, observers here in 
Washington believe that he may become chief of staff of 
the recently authorized Senate Minority Policy Committee. 
He could then continue to be a close adviser to his old 
friend, Harry Truman. 

Other Senate employees may well continue in their posts. 
Chief Clerk John C. Crockett has a voice which can be 
heard from the Senate floor to the Congressional Library. 
His job is to read bills before the Senate. He once read 300 
bills in less than two hours. 

Librarian Rushkin McArdle works in the Senate attic, 
where all documents addressed to the Senate — from mil- 
lion-name petitions to picture postcards — are preserved. By 
law, no officer of the Senate has the power to destroy any- 
thing addressed to senators. 


The Senate Gets Chivalrous 

There will be seven women representatives in the 80th 
Congress when it convenes next month. But there will be 
no women senators to answer the roll call. In fact, the only 
woman ever elected to the Senate was Mrs. Hattie W. Cara- 
way, who served from 1931 to 1945. 

Up to last September, only male secretaries or senators 
were allowed on the floor. An unwritten rule barred female 
secretaries. Senator Owen Brewster of Maine rebelled 
against this rule. With the consent of president pro tem- 
pore Kenneth McKellar, Senator Brewster’s secretary, Mrs. 
Frances Dustin, came on the floor for ten minutes to confer 
with her boss. 

President Wilson called the Senate “a little grou, vf willful 
men representing no opinion but their own.” But history 
has proved, and the 80th Congress may again demonstrate, 
that the United States is worthy of its title as the “great- 
est deliberative body in the world.” 
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Among international honors and 
awards, the Nobel Prizes rank highest. 
They are awarded annually to men and 
women who “have conferred the great- 
est benefit on mankind” in the fields of 
peace, physics, chemistry, medicine, 
or literature. 

Americans may take special pride in 
the 1946 Nobel awards. In four of the 

Press Assn. five divisions, Americans were the win- 

Alived’ Webel ners. In the 46-year history of the prizes, 
U. S. statesmen and scientists have ranked high. But no 
nation has ever captured so many awards in one year. 

This year marks the fiftieth anniversary of the death of 
Alfred Bernhard Nobel, the man responsible for the awards. 
This Swedish chemist and engineer developed the use of 
nitroglycerin as a high explosive. 

But in his brief, simply-worded will, Alfred Nobel ex- 
pressed the hope that his deadly explosive would be used 
in industry only, and not in wars of destruction. He di- 
rected that his $9,000,000 fortune be used to bring reward 
and recognition to outstanding men and women for their 
efforts to make a better world. 





From the King’s Hand 


In the regal settings of Stockholm’s Concert Hall, King 
Gustav V has personally awarded the prizes to international 
winners each year. The official presentation ceremonies for 
the 1946 winners will take place this week. 

The Nobel Peace Prize is recognized as the highest of 
the honors. Last year’s winner was Cordell Hull, former 
U. S. Secretary of State and a tireless worker for world 
cooperation. This year the Peace Prize is divided between 
two other Americans who have also devoted their lives to 
working for peace. 

The first co-winner is Emily Greene Balch, 79. She was 
notified of her award shortly after returning from Luxem- 
bourg, where she attended the tenth congress of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. A 
Quaker since 1920, Miss Balch is honorary president of the 
League. Miss Balch was dismissed from the faculty of 
Wellesley College in 1918, after 22 years there, for “her 
outspoken views on pacifism.” Since that time, the straight- 
haired, bespectacled economist has devised and worked for 
numerous plans for international peace. 

Sharing the peace award is Dr. John R. Mott, 81, who 
directed all the work of the Y.M.C.A. during World War I. 
Last February he went to Germany to help Y.M.C.A. or- 
ganizations battle a rising tide of juvenile delinquency. 

While recognizing the achievements of the two peace 
award winners, many observers were surprised at this year’s 
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Seven Americans win 1946 Nobel Prizes 


For “the Greatest 
Benefit, to Mankind” 








Prize Medal 
selections. They had hoped, as a New York Times editorial 
suggested, that “nominees would be found among the 
statesmen who have done the hard and tedious work of trying 
to put the United Nations on its feet.” 

The physics prize was awarded to Dr. Perey W. Bridg- 
man, who was recognized for his laboratory work in high 
pressures. Dr. Bridgman was born, raised, and educated in 
Cambridge, Mass., and did not have to do more than cross 
the street to take up his professional career in physics at 
Harvard’ University. 

Three chemists shared the chemistry award. Dr. Wendell 
M. Stanley, 42, is a comparative youngster among Nobel 
Prize winners. He and Dr. John H. Northrup are with the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research at Princeton Uni- 
versity. The third chemistry award winner is Dr. James B. 
Sumner, of Cornell University. All three were rewarded for 
their work with enzymes, chemical substances produced 
within living cells. 

The award in medicine, which was announced a few 
weeks before the others, went to Prof. Herman J. Muller, 
of Indiana University, for his discoveries regarding heredi- 
tary changes caused by X-rays striking living cells. The 
only non-American to win a 1946 Nobel Prize was Her- 
mann Hesse, who won the literature award. Relatively un- 
known in this country, Hesse is a novelist and poet widely 
read throughout Europe. A Swiss citizen since 1912, he was 
born in Germany, but was openly opposed to nazism. 





American-Swedish News Exchange 


PRIZEWINNERS, invited to Stockholm for presentation ceremonies, can- 
not always make the journey. James Brown, above, of U. S. legation, ac- 
cepted 1938 award for playwright Eugene O'Neill from King Gustav V. 


















STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
dassroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
of the semester to the student with the best record in SCHOLASTIC 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


I. BRITAIN’S LABOR GOVERNMENT 


Some of the following statements are 
true, some false. Place a T or F in the 
parentheses. Each counts 5. Total 20. 


1. The British voted the Labor party 
into control in 1945 because they were 
critical of Churchill’s war record. (_ ) 

2. One of the reasons the British e 
putting up with an “austerity” diet is 
because_the upper classes get more 
than their share of the food supply. (__) 

8. In the recent local electiovs, 
Labor has been a heavy loser. (_ ) 

4. Normally Great Britain had an 
unfavorable balance of trade that was 
compensated by her income from for- 
eign investments. ( ) 


My Score 


ll. 1846: YEAR OF WONDER 


Some of the following stateme its 
are facts, some are opinions. Place a 
(T) in the parentheses if the statement 
is a fact and an (O) if it is an opinion. 
Each counts 5. Total 50. 

1. The year 1946 has deen a trying 
year for everybody. (_ ) 

2. The westward movement in the 
U. S. had halted in the 1830s. ( ) 





8. Texas was annexed in 1845. ( ) 

4. President Polk was determined to 
protect Texas and expand her bo-ind- 
aries to the Rio Grande. (_ ) 

5. Both Britain and the United States 
claimed the Oregon Territory. ( ) 

6. The cry “54-40 or Fight” fright- 
ened the British into surrendering their 
claims to the whole of the Oregon Ter- 
ritory. ( ) 

7. The United States annexed Cali- 
fornia because Mexico was too far away 
to govern it properly. ( ) 

8. The first of the northern states 
west of the Mississippi to become a 
state was Iowa, (_ ) 

9. The boundaries of the United 
States at the close of 1846 were very 
different from those a year before. (_ ) 

10. The greatest incentive to west- 
ern settlement beyond the “Mississippi 
was the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia. ( ) 


My Score 





ill, NOBEL PRIZES 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left. Place 
the proper number in the parentheses. 
Each counts 4. Total 20. 


. Gustav V ) Physics Prize 
x —1946 

. Emily Balch ) Litera ture 
Prize—1946 

) Medicine 
Prize—1946 

)Awards 
Nobel prizes 

) Shared the 
Peace Prize 
—1946 


. P. W. Bridgman 


. Herman J. 
Muller 


. Hermann Hesse 
My Score 





IV. PICTURE QUESTIONS 


Can you identify each picture from 
one of the following incompleted state- 
ments? Write your answer on the blank 
line under the picture. Each counts 5, 
Total 10. 


1. The was the 





principal vehicle in the settlement of 


the region west of the Mississippi. 
2. The Nobel Peace Prize in 1945 
was awarded to 





Total Score 





WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


MOVIES 


The movie industry has a language 
of its own. New techniques call for a 
new vocabulary. Here is a mixture of 
words and information about Holly- 
wood, Underline the words or phrases 
that complete the statements correctly. 


1. A movie extra is a name given to: 
(a) an understudy 
(b) a regular employee 
(c) a film trailer 
(d) An actor hired for one day 

. Kleig lights are used to: 

(a) increase depth of focus 
(b) illuminate highways 
(c) surround a make-up table 
(d) light a set 

8. The first company in Hollywood 


to make a talkie was: 
(a) Biograph (c) M-G-M 
(b) Warners (d) Paramount 
. In “dubbing” a film, the: 
(a) actor ad libs 
(b) a different voice matches actor’s 
lips 
(c) camera is veiled 
(d) film is named 
5. When a movie is advertised as 
“colossal” it means: 
(a) just another movie 
(b) it costs $5,000,000,000 
(cc) it took 12 years to make 
(d) no stars are featured 
6. Hollywood is the movie — 
because: 
(a) it’s close to Mexico 
(b) studios are not taxed 
(c) it has fine weather and scenery 
(d) it is near to Reno 
7. In order to produce a fine movie 
it takes: 
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a great deal of money 
a good story, sufficient money 
and intelligent direction 
(c) Samuel Goldwyn 
(d) foreign artists 
8. The inventor responsible for the 
movies is: 
(a) Spencer Tracy 
(b) Thomas Edison 
(c) C. F. Kettering 
(d) Lee de Forest 
9. The senior actor in Hollywood is: 
(a) Lionel Barrymore 
(b) Charlie Chaplin 
(c) Charles Coburn 
(d) Adolphe Menjou 
10. The scenario contains: 
(a) film critics’ approval 
(b) distributor’s opinions 
(c) text and instructions of film 
(d) the musical score 


*(2)-OT £(4)-6 £(4)-8 *4)-z £(9)-9 £(®)-g 
$(q)-% §(4)-8 *(P)-3 ‘(P)-T *SuaMsNY 
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* It’s that way in the Navy—every enlisted 
man is known as “Sailor.” But when it’s neces- | 
sary to identify this sailor from all other sailors, 
he’s addressed by his own name— McGregor. 

Sometimes, in business, it’s the other way 
around. Many products—such as cameras, re- 
frigerators and vacuum bottles—are carelessly 
called by the name of the best-known brand. 

Take the vacuum-insulated bottle, for in- 
stance. Once in a while someone may refer 
to all vacuum bottles as “Thermos.” It’s a 
fact, however, that only one brand of vacuum- 
insulated products (manufactured by The 
American Thermos Bottle Company) may right- 
fully .be referred to by the registered trade 
name “Thermos.” (And since it’s a brand name 
—a coined word—it’s always spelled with a 
capital T.) 

This forty-year-old trade mark is a name you 
know and can trust as representing the finest 
brand of vacuum ware. 


THE AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY, NORWICH, CONNECTICUT 
Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd., Toronto : Thermos Limited, London 


HERMDs. 


FRADE MARK REGAV.S. PAT.OFFICE 


tHE NAME of tHe teApinc BRAND 


OF VACUUM-INSULATED PRODUCTS 














Big Four Peace Talks 


Move Forward Slowly 


- What Happened: The Foreign Min- 
isters of the Big Four may have many 
fine personal attributes. But speed is 
definitely not one of them. These peace- 
makers have been meeting at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York since 
November 4. Their job was to draw up 
the final peace treaties with Italy, Ro- 
mania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland 
— then tackle the issue of what té do 
with defeated Germany. 

First on the order of business was 
Italy. And that’s where they were 
stymied. The stumbling block was 
Trieste. What kind of regime would 
govern the Free Territory of this strate- 
gic city on the Adriatic? The United 
States and Britain wanted the Free Ter- 
ritory to be ruled by a governor re- 
sponsible to the U.N. Security Council. 
Russia wanted the governor to be re- 
sponsible to ‘a local legislature. It all 
boiled down.to how much power the 
governor was to have. 

After three weeks of debate, the 
deadlock was broken. The Big Four 
agreed in principle that the governor 
should not interfere in the daily work- 
ings of the Trieste police, that he should 
be the final authority to determine 
when an emergency exists, and that 
when such an emergency was declared 
by him he should have control of the 
police. 

At this point, however, another rift 
developed. Russia demanded that a 
specific date be set for the withdrawal 
of American and British troops from 
the Free Territory. U. S. Secretary of 
State James Byrnes and British Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin maintained that 
this could not be done until Trieste had 
an established regime, and until the 
Security Council, responsible for the 
regime, was satisfied that troops were 
no longer required. 

What’s Behind It: Apparently the 
Big Four Foreign Ministers are in no 
mood to be rushed. There is still a 
great deal of “unfinished business” to 
be settled. Trieste is only one “clause” 
in the Italian treaty. Still to be ironed 
out is the final boundary between Yugo- 
slavia and Italy. Then there are the 
peace tréaties with the other four former 
Axis satellite countries.. Finally, there 
is the issue of Germany. 


‘ 


The United States, Britain and Rus- 
sia are agreed on the necessity of 
establishing a central political and eco- 
nomic administration for all of the 
Reich. (France is opposed to the unifi- 
cation unless the Ruhr is placed under 
international control.) But Russia and 
the Anglo-American powers disagree 
on the kind of central regime that ought 
to be set up for Germany. Each side 
fears that a centralized Germany may 
become the ally of the opposing side. 


Elections in Romania 


What Happened: The “ins” are still 
in and the ‘outs” are still out, as a 
result of the recent elections in Ro- 
mania. And no one is the least bit sur- 
prised. As in all countries dominated by 
Soviet Russia, the Communist-led gov- 
ernment bloc, which in Romania calls 
itself “The National Democratic Front,” 
won a “sweeping victory.” Official re- 


Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


At Last? 


turns indicate a nationwide majority 
for the government of 60 to 70 per cent. 

What’s Behind It: The two govern- 
ments which are not impressed with the 
results of the Romanian “elections” 
are the United States and Britain. Since 
May 27, both of them had sent four 
protest notes to the Romanian govern- 
ment. They complained about the sup- 
pression of civil liberties and unfair 
pre-election measures. These protests 
were rejected by the Bucharest govern- 
ment, which in turn accused the United 
States and Britain of intervening in 
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Romania’s internal affairs. This “inter- 
vention,” of course, is based on the 
Yalta and Moscow Agreements of 1945, 
Under these agreements the Big Three 
(U. S., Britain, Russia) are obligated 
to see that the Romanians are assured 
free elections and a broad democratic 
government. 


“Truth in History” 


What Happened: The “man who 
wasn’t there” dominated the opening 
of the first general conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
in Paris. The conspicuous absentee was 
the delegate from Russia. Every speaker 
at the opening session expressed his 
regret that on the “roll call” Russia was 
not represented among the more- than 
forty countries. 

Georges Bidault, Provisional Presi- 
dent of France, delivered the welcom- 
ing address amid colorful ceremonies. 
The conference then proceeded to take 
up the world’s cultural problems. 

What’s Behind It: Topmost on the 
list of these problems is a “re-examina- 
tion of textbooks from which the chil- 
dren of the world learn history.” As 
Archibald MacLeish, acting head of 
the U. S. delegation, put it, “We must 
see if we can find the final common 
denominator of truth in history.” 


Coal Strike Goes to Court 


What Happened: The Stars and 
Stripes — symbol of Government opera- 
tion — waved bravely over the soft-coal 
mines of the nation. But the mines 
themselves were deserted. The 400,000 
members of the. United Mine Workers 
Union had walked out when their 
leader, John L. Lewis, notified them 
that their contract with the U. S. Gov- 
ernment was terminated — effective at 
midnight, November 20. For this action, 
Lewis faced a possible jail sentence. 

Through the Department of the 
Interior, the Government had _ been 
operating the mines since last May. It 
seized the mines after a 59-day strike, 
which came when Lewis and the mine 
owners could not come to terms on a 
new contract. After the seizure, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Julius A. Krug 
signed a contract with the UMW grant- 
ing their chief demands. The present 
controversy began last October, when 
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Lewis charged the Government with 
violating vacation and weliare clauses 
in the contract. When he asked that a 
new agreement be negotiated, Secretary 
Krug contended that the May 20 con- 
tract was binding as long as the Gov- 
ernment operated the mines. 

Despite Secretary Krug’s stand, con- 
ferences were held. Lewis asked for a 
forty-hour week for his miners, instead 
of the present fifty four-hour week — 
but at the present wage levels. Secre- 
tary Krug asked for a sixty-day truce — 
during which the mine owners and te 
union could negotiate — with a view to 
returning the mines to privat® opera- 
tion. Mr. Lewis refused, charging that 
the Government was not justified in 
bringing the operators into the dispute. 
He served notice that the coni -t 
would end on November 20, in line 
with the termination provisions in the 
union-Government contract. 

Taking up the challenge, the Gov- 
ernment went to the courts. It obtained 
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a temporary injunction against the 
union leader from Justice T. Alan Golds- 
borough, of the U. S. District Court for 
the District of Columbia. The court 
ordered Lewis to withdraw his notice 
cancelling the contract. When Lewis 
defied the court order, Judge Golds- 
borough ordered Lewis to appear in 
court on November 25 to show cause 
why he should not be cited for con- 
tempt of court. Unless Lewis could 
clear himself of the charge by asking 
the miners to return to work, he was 
scheduled to go on trial. Goldsborough 
had ordered Lewis to stand trial on 
November 27. 

In the meantime, the coal stoppaze 
was halting production in many basic 
industries. (See map below.) There 
was the possibility that 25,000,v00 
U. S. workers would become idle. The 
Solid Fuels Administration estimated 
that existing soft-coal supplies would 
be gone by mid-December. 

What’s Behind It: The Government 


15 
is attempting to prosecute Mr. Lewis 
under the terms of the War Labor Dis- 
putes (Smith-Connally) Act of 1943. 
This forbids strikes against the Gov- 
ernment, and provides criminal penalties 
for union leaders who instigate, pro- 
mote, or encourage such strikes. Lewis 
contends that he did not violate the 
law. He argues that the walkout was 
not a “strike.” The miners were follow- 
ing their traditional policy of “No con- 
tract, no work,” and Mr. Lewis had : >t 
told them to leave the pits. 

The present dispute will be a test of 
the Act. Another court fight is possible 
over the Government’s attempt to use a 
court injunction to prevent a strike. 
The Norris-La Guardia Act of 1932 
forbids Federal courts from issuing in- 
junctions in labor disputes. But the 
Justice Department contends that the 
Act applied only to private employers, 
and not to the Government. Both the 
American Federation of Labor and the 


* Congress of Industrial Organizations 


have criticized the Government for 
using the injunction weapon. 

In addition to starting a major court 
fight, the Lewis-Government dispute 
will spur the 80th Congress to find new 
ways of dealing with strikes in basic in- 
dustries that dislocate the nation’s 
economy. 
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Senate to Challenge Bilbo 


What Happened: The right of Sena- 
tor Theodore G. Bilbo, Democrat of 
Mississippi, to take his seat in the 
Senate may be challenged. The Repub- 
lican Steering committee was preparing 
three charges to test the Senator’s fit- 
ness to take his place in the 80th Con- 
gress, which meets January 3. 

One chargé. is that Senator Bilbo 
incited the white population of his state 
“to commit acts of violence and _ in- 
timidation against Negro voters” in the 
Mississippi primary campaign. The sec- 
ond charge is that Senator’ Bilbo ac- 
cepted improper campaign contribu- 
tions from war contractors. The Senate 
War Investigating Committee is already 
inquiring into charges that in 1942 the 
Senator is alleged to have accepted 
$33,750 in “fees” from. war contractors 
on two Army air fields in Mississippi. 

The third charge is that Senator 
Bilbo’s admission that he is an active 
member of the Ku Klux Klan disquali- 
fies him from defending the democrctic 
Government of the United States, as 
required by the Constitution. 

This week, the Senate Campaign 
Expenditures Committee began taking 
evidence on complaints that Senator 
Bilbo’s election was “tainted with fraud, 
duress, and illegality.” The complaints 
were made by 50 Mississippi voters. 

Senator Bilbo has promised a fight 
to the finish to retain his seat. 

What’s Behind It: According to Ar- 
ticle I, Section 5, of the Constitution, 
each branch of Congress has the power 
to “be the judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its own members.” 
A majority vote can bar a senator from 
taking the oath of office. A two-thirds 
vote is needed to expel a member. 

It is nearly 20 years since a United 
States Senator-elect had his right to 
take ‘the oath of office challenged. In 
1928, the Senate voted to exclude Frank 
L. Smith. In 1929 it barred William S. 
Vare from office. Both were charged 
with spending more than the proper 
limit in the primary campaigns. 

Victor Berger of Wisconsin, who was 
the first Socialist elected to Congress 
(1910), was barred from taking his 
seat in the House after World War I. 
Because he had preached pacifism dur- 
ing the war, House members voted to 
exclude him on grounds of disloyalty. 
He was also tried in court and found 
guilty. The Supreme Court reversed 
the decision in 1921, however, and 
Berger was re-elected two years later. 
He was seated without being chal- 
lenged. If this precedent is followed, 
the voters of Mississippi could return 
Senator Bilbo even if his fellow Sena- 
tors expelled him. 


United Nations News 


PUBLISHED IN 


U.N. 


YOUNGEST U. N. CORRESPONDENT. 
A 16-year-old reporter from Port Byron, N. Y. 
(pop. 961), “scooped” the world press at the 
General Assembly. He is Jimmy Bright (shown 
with Benjamin Cohen of Chile, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the U. N.). In one afternoon, he secured 
five “exclusive” stories for his home paper. 


The “City of Brotherly Love” — none 
other than Philadelphia — may become 
the world capital of the United Nations. 
The word “may” in the preceding sen- 
tence should be heavily underscored. 
There is at present still no certainty as 
to which site will finally be chosen as 
U.N.’s home. But Philadelphia is defi- 
nitely in the running. 

The _ site-searching 
(composed of 14 members, 2 special 
advisers and 9 Secretariat employees) 
spent two and a half days inspecting 
Philadelphia’s $17,000,000 gift offer of 
twelve square miles of land. The com- 
mittee’s verdict was a unanimous and 
enthusiastic “very nice, indeed.” Mem- 
bers told reporters that the city’s friend- 
liness and sincerity made them all feel 
very much “at home.” 

Meanwhile, at Flushing Meadows, 
the General Assembly held its “election 
day.” Three candidates had to be 
chosen to sticceed Mexico, Egypt and 
the Netherlands on the Security Coun- 
cil, effective January 1, 1947. (These 
three countries were chosen for only 
one-year terms. Hereafter, all non-per- 
manent members of the Council will 
hold their Seats for two years.) The 
winners were Colombia, Syria and 
Belgium. 

The other balloting dealt with filling 
the six vacancies on the Economic and 
Social Council. A two-thirds majority 
of the General Assembly is required 
to win one of these three-year terms. 
Four countries were elected. They were 
the United States with 51 votes, Vene- 
zuela with 46, New Zealand with 44, 


SENIOR 


sub-committee © 


THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 


United Nations seal 


and Lebanon with 41. Two more coun- 
tries are still to be elected. 

The big news of the week, however, 
was Russia’s acceptance of the Ameii- 
can proposal that all the members of 
the U.N. report on the location and 
number of their troops in foreign coun- 
tries. She did not agree to disclose the 
size of her military forces at home.! 

Foreign Secretary Bevin then an- 
nounced that the proposal was also ac- 
ceptable to Britain — but on condition 
that it be included in a plan for general 
disarmament and for the establishment 
of an international police force. He 
urged the United Nations to begin im- 
mediately to devise a worldwide dis- 
armament plan that would cement the 
peace “for hundreds of years to come.” 

Unanimously, 41 to 0, the Assembly’s 
Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Com- 
mittee passed an important Philippine 
resolution. This resolution requested 
the United Nations to sponsor, before 
the end of 1947, an international con- 
ference on freedom of information. Its 
purpose is to promote worldwide under- 
standing, peace and security. The con- 
ference is to be open to all media of 
communication: the press, radio and 
motion pictures. Mrs. Franklir D. 
Roosevelt, the American delegate on 
the committee, expressed the hope that 
the information conference would “re- 
move suspicions” among nations. 


J tr Toran 
Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 


“Proclaim It Here...” 


SCHOLASTIC 





Scene: A cottage kitchen. A woman 
setting out a bowl and jug and board 
on the table for breadmaking. 

Cup: What is it you are going to 
make, mother? 

MorHeR: I am going to make a 
grand cake with white flour. Seeds I 
will put in it. Maybe I'll make a little 
cake for yourself, too. You can be bak- 


ing it in the little pot while the big on my shoes. I 


one will be baking in the big pot. 


at the fair on a Samhain night. 
Moruer: I must make my feast 
the same, for Samhain night is more 
to me than to any other one. It was 
on this night seven years I first came 
into this house. 
Cup: You will be taking down 


The Traveling Man 


shelter to find, and the sharp wind go- 
ing through me, and the red mud heavy 
e to Kilbecanty. ... 

ilbecanty. That is 


OTHER: So she might now™but that 
door was shut and all the 
doors were : 
the windows the 
around the hearth and p 
games, and I had no courage to ask 


those plates from the.dresser so, those for shelter. In dread I was they might 
plates with flowers on them, an t eful thing of me, and 
putting them on the table. I going the road alone in the night- 


Mortuer: I will. I will set out the 
house today, and bring down the best 
delf, and put whatever thing is best on 
the table, because of the great thing 
that happened me seven years ago. 

Cup: What great thi 

Moruer: I was after. being driven 
out of the house where I was a serving 
girl, 

Cup: Where was that house? Tell 
me about it. 

MorTueER (Sitting down and pointi 
southward): It is over there I wa liv- 
ing, in a farmer’s house up on Slieve 
Echtge, near Slieve na n-Or, the Gold- 
en Mountain. 

Cup: The Golden Mountain! That 
must be a grand place. 


Moruer: What had I to do but to 
go walking the bare bog road through 
the rough hills where there was 


time. 
Cup: Did you come here after 
that? 
Moruer: I wept on down the hill in 
ess, and with the dint of my 


fall. So I did fall a 
with a heap roken stones by the 
roadsid 

ip: I hurt my knee one time I 
fell on the stones. 

Moruer: It was tifen the great, thing 
happened. I saw a stranger oming 
towards a very tall man, the best 
I ever , bright and shining that you 
co’ see him through the darkness; 

d I knew him to be& no common man. 

Cup: Who wds he? 

Mortnenr: It,is what I thought, that 

ng of the World. 
ad he a crown like a king? 
Rn: If he had, it was made o 


if hand he had a green 
ever grew on a tree of thj 
took me by the hand, 


By Lady Gregory 


A miracle giver came to an 


Irish cottage and was 
sent on his way 





over the stepping-stones outside to this 
door, and he bade me to go in and I 
would find good shelter. I was kneeling 
down to thank him, but he raised me 
up and he said: “I will come to see 
you some other time. And do not shut 
up your heart in the things I give you,” 
he said, “but have a welcome before 
me.” 

Cuitp: Did he go away then? 

MorHer: I saw him no more after 
that, but I did as he bade me. (She 
stands up and goes to the door.) I 
came in like this, and your father was 
sitting there by the hearth, a lonely 
man that was after losing his wife. He 
was alone and I was alone, and we 
married one another; and I never 
wanted since for shelter or safety. 

Cup: Will the King come again 
to the house? 

Mouer: I have his word for it he 
will come, but he did not come yet; it 
is often your father and myself looked 
out the door of a Samhain night, think- 
ing to see him. 

Cup: I hope he won’t come in the 
night time, and I asleep. 

Motuer: It is of him I do be think- 
ing every year, and I setting out the 
house, and making a cake for the sup- 
per. 
Cup: What will he do when he 
comes in? : 

Mortuer: He will sit over there in 
the chair, and maybe he will taste a 
bit of the cake. I will call in all the 
neighbors; I will tell them he is here. 
They will not be keeping it in their 
mind against me then that I brought 
nothing, coming to the house. They 
will know I am before any of them, the 
time they know who it is has come to 
visit me. They will all kneel down and 
ask for his blessing. But the best bless- 
ing will be on the house he came to of 
himself. 

Cmitp: And are you going to make 
the cake now? 

MoruHer: I must make it now, in- 
deed, or I+will be late with it. I am 
late as it is; I was expecting one of 
the neighbors to bring me white flour 
from the. town. I'll wait no longer, I'll 
go borrow it in some place, There will 
be a wedding in the stonecutter’s house 
‘Thursday, it’s likely there will be flour 
in the house. 

Cup: Let me go along with you. 

Moruer: It is best for you to stop 
here. Be a good child now, and don’t 
be meddling with the things on the 
table. Sit down there by the hearth and 
break up those little sticks I am after 
bringing in. Make a little heap of them 
now before me, and we will make a 
good fire to bake the cake. See now 
how many will you break. Don’t go out 
the door while I'm away. I would be 
in dread of you going near the river 
and it in flood. Behave yourself well 


now. Be counting the sticks as you 
break them. (She goes out.) 

Cup (Sitting down and breaking 
sticks across his knee): One — and two 
— Oh, I can break this one into a great 
many, one, two, three, four. This one 
is wet —I don’t like a wet one — five, 
six — that is a great heap. Let me try 
that great big one. That is too hard. 
I don’t think mother could break that 
one. Daddy could break it. 

(Half-door is opened and a traveling 
man comes in. He wears a ragged white 
flannel shirt, and mud-stained trousers. 
He is bareheaded and barefooted, and 
carries a little branch in his hand.) 

TRAVELING Man (Stooping over the 
child and taking the stick): Give it 
here to me and hold this. (He puts 
the branch in the childs hand.) 

Cup: That is a good branch, apples 
on it and flowers. The tree at the mill 
has apples yet, but all the flowers are 
gone. Where did you get this branch? 

TRAVELING Man: I got it in a gar- 
den a long way off. 

Curmtp: Where is the garden? Where 
do you come from? / 

TRAVELING Man (Pointing south- 
ward): I have come from beyond those 
hills. 

Cuixp: Is it from the Golden Moun- 
tain you are come? From Slieve na 
n-Or? 

TRAVELING MAN: That is where I 
come from surely, from the Golden 
Mountain, I would like to sit down and 
rest for a while. 

Cup: Sit down here beside me. We 
must not go near the table or touch 
anything, or mother will be angry. 
Mother is going to make a beautiful 
cake, a cake that will be fit for a King 
that might be coming to our supper. 

TRAVELING Man: I will sit here with 
you on the floor. (Sits down.) 

Cup: Tell me now about the Gold- 
en Mountain. 

TRAVELING Man: There is a garden 
in it, and there is a tree in the garden 
that has fruit and flowers at the one 
time. - 

Cuitp: Like this branch? 

TRAVELING Man: Just like that little 
branch. 

Cup: What other things are in the 
garden? 

TRAVELING Man: There are birds of 
all colors that sing at every hour, the 
way the people will come to their pray- 
ers. And there is a high wall about the 
garden. 

Cuitp: What way can the people 
get through the wall? 

TRAVELING Man: There are four 


gates in the wall: a gate of gold, and a 
gate of silver, and a gate of crystal, 
and a gate of white brass. 

Cump (Taking up the sticks): I will 
make a garden. I will make a wall with 
these sticks. 
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TRAVELING Man: This big stick will 
make the first wall. (They build a 
square wall with sticks.) 

Cuitp (Taking up branch): I will 
put this in the middle. This is the tree. 
I will get something to make it stand 
up. (Gets up and looks at dresser.) 
I can’t reach it, get up and give me 
that shining jug. (Traveling Man gets 
up and gives him the jug.) 

TRAVELING Man: Here it is for you. 

Cuitp (Puts it within the walls and 
sets the branch in it.) Tell me some- 
thing else that is in the garden. 

TRAVELING Man: There are four 
wells of water in it, that are clear as 
glass. 

Cuitp: Get me down those cups, 
those flowery cups, we will put them in 
for wells. (He hands them down.) Now 
I will make the gates, give me those 
plates for gates, not those ugly ones, 
those nice ones at the top. (He takes 
them down and they put them on the 
four sides for gates. The Child looks 
at it.) 

TRAVELING Man: There now, it is 
finished. 

Cup: Is it as good as the other 
garden? How can we go to the Golden 
Mountain to see the other garden? 

TRAVELING Man: We can ride to it. 

Cuitp: But we have no horse. 

TRAVELING Man: This form will be 
our horse. (He draws a form out of the 
corner, and sits down astride on it, 
putting the child before him.) Now, 
off we go! (Sings, the child repeating 
the refrain) — 

Come, ride and ride to the garden, 
Come, ride and ride with a will: 
For the flower comes with the fruit 

there 

Beyond a hill and a hill. 

TRAVELING Man: How did you like 
that ride, little horseman? 
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Cumtp: Go on again! I want another 
ride! 

TRAVELING Man (Sings): — 

The Archangels stand in a row there 

And all the garden bless, 

The Archangel Axel, Victor the angel 

Work at the cider press. 

Cup: We will soon be at the Gol- 
den Mountain now. Ride again. Sing 
another song. 

TRAVELING Man (Sings) : 

O scent of the broken apples! 
O shuffling of holy shoes! 
Beyond a hill and a hill there 
In the land that no one knows. 

Cup: Now another ride. 

TRAVELING Man: This will be the 
last. It will be a good ride. 

(The mother comes in. She stares for 
a second, then throws down her basket 
and snatches up the child.) 

Moruer:, Did ever anyone see the 
like of that! A common beggar, a trav- 
eling man off the roads, to be holding 
the child! To be leaving his ragged 
arms about him as if he was of his 
own sort! Get out of that, whoever you 
are, and quit this house or I'll call to 
someone that will make you quit it. 

Cuitp: Do not send him out! He is 
not a bad man; he is a good man; he 
was playing horses with me. He has 
grand songs. 

Moruer: Let him get away out of 
this now, himself and his share of songs. 
Look the way he has your bib that I 
was after washing in the morning! 

Cup: He was holding me on the 
horse. We were riding, } might have 
fallen. He held me. 

Moruer: I give you my word you 
are done now with riding horses. Let 
him go on his road. I have no time to 
be cleaning the place after the like of 
him. 

Cup: He is tired. Let him stop here 
till evening. 

TRAVELING Man: Let me rest here 
for a while, I have come a long way. 

Moruer: Where did you. come from 
today? 

TRAVELING Man: I came over Slieve 
Echtge from Slieve na n-Or. I had no 
house to stop in. I walked the long bog 
road, the wind was going through me, 
there was no shelter to be got, the red 
mud of the road was heavy on my feet. 
I got no welcome in the villages, and 
so I came on to this place, to the rising 
of the river at Ballylee. 

Moruenr: It is best for you to go on 
to the town. It is not far for you to go. 
We will maybe have company coming 
in here, (She pours out flour into a 
bowl and begins mixing.) 

TRAVELING Man: Will you give me 
a bit of that dough to bring with me? 
I have gone a long time fasting. © 

Moruer: It is not often in the year 
I make bread like this. There are a few 
cold potatoes on the dresser, are they 





not good enough for you? There is 
many a one would be glad to get them. 

TRAVELING Man: Whatever you will 
give me, I will take it. 

MortHer (Going to the dresser for 
the potatoes and looking at the shelves): 
What in the earthly world has happened 
all the delf? Where are the jugs gone 
and the plates? They were all in it 
when I went out a while ago. 

Cup (Hanging his head): We were 
making a garden with them. We were 
making that gerden there in the corner. 

Moruer: Is that what you were do- 
ing after I bidding you to sit still and 
to keep. yourself quiet? It is to tie you 
in the chair I will another time! My 
grand jugs! (She picks them up and 
wipes them.) My plates that I bought 
the first time I ever went marketing 
intd Gort. The best in the shop they 
were. (One slips from her hand and 
breaks.) Look at that now, look what 
you are after doing. (She gives a slap 
at the child.) 

TRAVELING Man: Do not blame the 
child. It was I myself took them down 
from the dresser. 

MoruHer (Turning on him): It was 
you took them! What business had you 
doing that? It’s the last time a tramp or 
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a tinker or a rogue of the roads will 
have a chance of laying his hand on 
anything in this house. It is jailed you 
should be! What did you want touching 
the dresser at all? Is it looking you were 
for what you cquid bring away? 

TRAVELING Man (Taking the child's 
hands): I would not refuse these hands 
that were held out for them. If it was 
for the four winds of the world he had 
asked, I would have put their bridles 
into these innocent hands. 

Moruer (Taking up the jug and 
throwing the branch on the floor): Get 
out of this! Get out of this, I tell you! 
There is no shelter here for the like of 
you! Look at that mud on the floor! You 
are not fit to come into the house of 
any decent respectable person! (The 
room begins to darken.) 
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TRAVELING Man: Indeed, I am more 
used to the roads than to the shelter of 
houses. It is often I have spent the 
night on the bare hills. 

Moruer: No wonder in that! (She 
begins to sweep floor.) Go out of this 
now to whatever company you are best 
used to, whatever they are. The worst 
of people it is likely they are, thieves 
and drunkards and shameless women. 

TRAVELING Man: Maybe so, Drunk- 
ards and thieves and shameless women, 
stones that have fallen, that are trod- 
den under foot, bodies that are spoiled 
with sores, bodies that are worn with 
fasting, minds that are broken with 
such sinning, the poor, the mad, the 
bad... 

Motuer: Get out with you! Go back 
to your friends, I say! 

TRAVELING Man: I will go. I will go 
back on the high road that is walked 
by the bare feet of the poor, by the 
innocent bare feet of the children. I 
will go back to the rocks and the wind, 
to the cries of the trees in the storm! 
(He goes out.) 

Cup: He has forgotten his branch! 
(Takes it and follows him.) 

Mortuer (Still sweeping): My good 
plates from the dresser, and dirty red 
mud on the floor, and the sticks all 
scattered in every place. (Stoops to 
pick them up.) Where is the child 
gone? (Goes to door.)-1 don’t see him 
— he couldn’t have gone to the river — 
it is getting dark — the bank .is slippy. 
Come back! Come back! Where are 
you? (Child runs in.) 

Mortuer: Oh, where were you? I was 
in dread it was to the river you were 
gone, or into the river. 

CuiLp: I went after him. Hes gone 
over the river. 

Moruer: He couldn’t do that. He 
couldn’t go through the flood. 

Cuitp: He did go over it. He was 
as if walking on the water. There was 
a light before his feet. 

Moruer: That could not be so. 
What put that thought in your mind? 

Cup: I called to him to come back 
for the branch, and he turned where 
he was in the river, and he bade me 
to bring it back, and to show it to 
yourself. 

Moruer (Taking the branch): There 
are fruit and flowers on it. It is a 
branch that is not of any earthly tree. 
(Falls on her knees.) He is gone, he 
is gone, and I never knew him! He was 
that stranger that gave me all! He is 
the King of the World! 


Reprinted from Seven Short Plays by 
Lady Gregory, courtesy of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, Publishers, New York. 

All Rights Reserved. Copyright, 1905, by 
Lady Gregory. Copyright, 1983 (in re- 
newal), by Margaret Gough and Thomas 
Joseph Kilman. 
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holly-hung, bountiful, bright and glittering season of 

tinsel joy we read so much about in “Christmassy” 
stories. Christmas poetry cannot be the same, either — not 
in 1946. Who wants to sing songs of plum pudding, tables 
laden with turkey, wonderful wonderful mincemeat pies, 
and happy people sleighing, after a hearty Christmas dinner, 
across fields of immaculate snow? 

To write of these things today a poet would need to close 
his eyes against-those spectres that haunt our modern times. 
You know what we have to face: trouble in Europe, discon- 
tent at home. In land after land the hungry form a long, 
long line of reproach. As Benét says, “dark with famine lies 
half the world.” For many an emaciated concentration-camp 
evacuee and displaced person, a government handout is the 
only Christmas pudding that can be anticipated. 

Another un-Christmaslike factor must be considered too; 
that is, the tottering of old props, the dying out of age- 
honored ceremony. The ritual of Christmas celebration has 
small chance of surviving in countries where there are few 
walls upon which to twine the holly and the mistletoe, few 
hearths where children may hang up their stockings or place 
their wooden shoes. That historic sense of family unity, that 
warm feeling engendered when fathers and sons, grand- 
parents, aunts, and cousins sit down to table together, can- 
not be counted upon. The bomb has disrupted too many 
lives. Families are smaller than before and ancestral homes 
—who knows where they are? In Europe some crouch 
beneath hills and in caves. English “squatters” fought to 
remain in strangers’ apartments. We in America have 
Quonset huts, hardly large enough to accommodate a 
Christmas tree. 

What then? Will we be forgetful of Christmas this year? 
Of its outward manifestations, perhaps. The artificial snow, 
the decorations, the expensive gifts and the elaborate dinners 
are not really Christmas, anyhow. We can have a Christmas 
like the first Christmas man ever knew. 

There was a severe housing shortage in Bethlehem the 
night the Christ Child was born. His parents had been 
ordered to that city at the tax-collector’s behest. Soon after 
His birth they became refugees, fleeing for their lives to 


[J set-in this year will be a far cry from the traditional 


Egypt. It was hard going, yet they were bearing the light of 
a better world with them in the person of the Child. His 
was the force of love, sent to combat those who survive 
through cruelty and strength. He was the hope of oppressed 
people everywhere. 

So may we this Christmas bear the Christ-light within us. 
So may we celebrate real Christmas in our hearts. Like 
Simeon’s, ours can be the gift of recognizing mankind’s 
great Redemption — the power of brotherly love and hope. 


THE LIGHT IN THE TEMPLE 
(Reprinted from the New York Times) 


Into the temple the gaunt old saint strode, by the spirit led. 
There a man, and a woman, and a small child sacrificed. __ 
There, between seven-branched candlesticks, two dead 
wood-pigeons bled; 
But Simeon saw the Christ. 


For the child turned on Simeon that dark gaze that charms 
and alarms, 

And Israel’s soul*was stricken with a pang like the pain of 
the sword, 

And Simeon’s spirit quickened, and he lifted the child in his 
arms; 


He lifted up Christ, the Lord. 


Hoarsely he cried, “O now Thou lettest Thy servant depart 
in peace. 
I have walked through dragon fires of darkness wherein Thy 
world is snared; 
Yet, before the face of all, this hour, I have seen what doth 
not cease: 
In the child, salvation prepared; 


A light to lighten the Gentiles; Thine own people Israel’s 
glory!” 
. .. Nearly two thousand years ago were those words by the 
prophet said. 
Now, in the day of apocalypse, we ponder the troubled 
story. 
Our heaven quakes overhead. 


Simeon blessed them, and said unto Mary the mother, 
“Behold this child. 
He is set for the fall and rising again of many in Israel, 
And a sword shall pierce through thine own heart, from him, 
the small and mild — 
And the heart of Mankind as well.” 


Dark with famine lies half the world; in the core of life is 
danger; 
With expectation the people cry and clamor on every hand. 
And even once more, through blowing snow, there comes to 
Mankind a stranger; 
The Stranger, through every land. 


For a moment stand with the prophet then, when the simple 
truth was gravéd ’ 
Deep in his soul; when mightier wings no chaos can destroy 
Lightened on high; and there came to men, in the ancient 
city of David, 
Good tidings of great joy. 
— William Rose Benét 
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Words 


Scrooge was one of a 
great gallery of charac- 
ters by Charles Dickens 


ee 


= 


“And so, as Tiny Tim ob- 
served, God bless Us, Every 
One.” So ends the Christmas 
story that never grows old—A 
Christmas Carol, by Charles Dickens. Year after year 
President Roosevelt read it aloud to his family, and even 
after he had assumed the killing responsibilities of his high 
office, he continued to read it to his grandchildren. It 
had become a family tradition. 

Perhaps in the beginning, when Mr. Roosevelt was a 
young man who had not yet discovered the sour taste of the 
silver spoon in his mouth; hé*and his children considered 
it merely a merry tale: It is still only that to many people. 
A bad old man is forcibly taken on a tour of the past, 
the present, and the future by various spirits, and is so 
justly punished for his sins that he reforms. Bob Cratchit 
and his family, the most helpless of Scrooge’s many victims, 
became the special objects of the reformed old sinner’s 
new-born kindness, A happy ending! 

Happy, indeed, but what about conditions in England 
in the early 1800s revealed to Scrooge throughout the 
tortured night when he dreams of the miseries of the world? 
Was Dickens being deluded by mawkish sentiment for the 
downtrodden? Was there any truth in his picture of man’s 
unrelenting inhumanity to man? How could Dickens know? 

Dickens knew what he was writing about — knew it in 
the very marrow of his bones. In fact, his knowledge was 
so real that he could not write even about ‘Christmas without 
betraying what he himself had seen and experienced of 
suffering. Misfortune first came to Dickens when he was 
ten years old, the second of eight children. His father 
was imprisoned for debt and his helpless, untrained mother 
opened a dingy “educational establishment,” doomed to a 
speedy failure. Charles attended the school of hard knocks, 
tying and labelling pots of blacking in a factory. This 
experience, as a child laborer, was turned to account in 
David Copperfield, a semi-autobiographical novel. 

Later, after his “Prodigal Father,” as Dickens called him, 
had fallen into a legacy, the boy became a clerk to a Grays 
Inn solicitor. This furnished him with a knowledge of the 
injustices of the law and of prison life, shown in Pickwick 
Papers. With his expert use of shorthand, he worked up to 
newspaper reporter, and then Parliamentary reporter. 

Those early, bitter years evoked the strong social protest 
of his later writing. His sharply observant eyes and cool 
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that Moved the World 


intelligence enabled him to study and evaluate the times 
in which he lived. Add to that a prodigious talent, and 
you have the makings of the greatest reform novelist of the 
English language. 

Not until he was married was Dickens able to turn his 
endowments to literature. His first sketches were caricatures. 
TheSe showed all the qualities of a great caricaturist—a 
genius for exaggeration so deft that he made Micawber 
the type-mold of the optimist — shabby, incompetent, but 
gallant even in a debtors’ prison. Uriah Heep remains the 
epitome of all loathsome hypocrites; Scrooge of all misers; 
Oliver Twist of all friendless, helpless orphans. Like all 
other caricaturists, Dickens possessed a robust sense of 
humor, was able to create high comedy. In all the gallery of 
Dickens’ characters there are more funny than tragic types. 

What an equipment for a reformer! How much better 
than doleful solemnity or depressing facts! Not that Dickens 
neglected tragedy. In some of his novels he develops his 
theme of savage criticism through melodrama, as in Oliver 
Twist and A Tale of Two Cities. Most of them, however, 
followed his own formula of alternating wonderfully pungent 
humor with less successful pathos — an uneven performance. 
On the humorous foot, Dickens performed a gleeful jig; on 
the tragic one, too often he limped. 

To be able to create such everlasting characters and to 
write hilariously about them is possible only to a man 
who loves people and life with enormous gusto. To be sure, 
Dickens did not love them all. He hated as gustily as he 
loved, and the objects of his hatred were the cold-hearted 
rogues who preyed upon the poor and the helpless. England 
was full of both in his lifetime. For the poor, life was 
one long humiliation. Their cruel and bitter life hardened 
many of them and made them rascals, like their betters. 
But Dickens never blamed those victims for their brutality. 
He laid the blame where it belonged — on a conscienceless 
society. 

His long exposures of injustice in law; of venery among 
politicians; of stupid cruelty toward the unfortunate among 
upper middleclass and aristocratic Englishmen, finally 
aroused the consciences of the mass of well-meaning people. 
As Chesterton says, “Dickens let light into dark corners; 





like the dens of dirt and brutality called schools , . . hastened 


the extinction of ordinary imprisonment for debt, and clari- 
fied much of the original chaos of Chancery [the law 
courts].” 

To accomplish so much, Dickens had to be popular. 
Indeed, his fame was fabulous. There was so much demand 
for his work that he strained his prolific talent to the limit. 
That popularity killed him by overwork. Dickens himself 
would probably agree that he died for a good cause — the 
betterment of the common man’s harsh life. 
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prize for short story in both 

the 1946 Scholastic Regional 
Awards made at Binghamton, New 
York, and in the National Awards. 
The regional contests originated in 
Binghampton in 1944. 


Re. to the Land” won a 


Return to the Land 


On a golden June morning several 
years ago, I pressed my nos+ against the 
window of a dilapidated 1931 Chevro- 
let coupe and looked at the passing 
countryside with all the wonder which 
the eyes of a ten-year-old girl can 
hold. My father turned sharply from 
the highway into a dirt road. A sudden 
realization that my small brother Jimmy 
was pulling on my arm diverted my 
attention. After placing him securely 
on my lap, I soon gave myself over to 
the exquisite delight which the tender 
green of the fields stirred in me. 

I knew vaguely that such 4 trip was 
possible only because, like so many 
other workers, Papa had been laid off 
at the factory for the day. It was also 
impossible for Mama to accompany us, 
for she was expected at the Macons’ 
to do the regular Wednesday cleaning. 

There was Papa sitting beside me, 
his hands loosely gripping the steering 
wheel and his eyes fixed steadily on 
the road. I glanced at my father and 
noted with alarm that his face seemed 
ashen and his eyes were ringed with 
dark circles, I knew that Papa was 
afraid, not of the tangible things I 
feared, but of abstract, improbable 
things which seemed to close in around 
him and shut him off from me. At 
times he seemed to live in the past. 

The car began to shake violently, 
and then it stopped. I Jeaped out, glad 
for the opportunity to stretch my mus- 
cles after the long ride. Directly to the 
left of the car was a small, decaying 
structure which I recognized as a 
schoolhouse, To the right was a broad, 
enclosed field, its smoothness inter- 
rupted only by the _ incongruous, 
charred remains of a house and barn. 

“This is where I lived when I was 
a little boy,” Papa said. 
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Soon we began to traverse the field 
and Papa led us to a secret spring. I 
was surprised and delighted to see it 
there, so mysteriously appearing from 
the damp grass surrounding it. It was 
a small circular reservoir of the cold- 
est, sweetest water I had ever tasted. 

Papa managed to catch a small frog. 
“See,” he said, as I drew back in fear, 
“a frog is a harmless creature. Do you 
know they keep the water pure?” 

A little later we explored the ruins 
of the house. I had often heard Papa 
tell of his happy boyhood there, How- 
ever, one night during the haying sea- 
son the barn had caught fire because 
of an overturned lamp. Before it could 
be checked, the fire had spread quick- 
ly over the dry hay and had later 
reached the house because of its prox- 
imity. After the fire, Papa’s family had 
been forced to move to the city. Be- 
cause so much had been destroyed, 
Grandfather had had to sell the land. 

Papa stared at the blackened re- 
mains for a long time. He finally forced 
himself reluctantly to turn away. He 
lifted Jimmy to his shoulder, and we 
returned to the car for lunch: 

After we had eaten, we decided to 
explore the schoolhouse. There was lit- 
tle difficulty in entering it, for many 
of its windows were paneless and the 
door hung loosely on its hinges. 

The first thing I noticed upon enter- 
ing was a large, cast iron stove in the 
front of the room. The desks were still 
standing, although they were ‘thickly 


The annual Scholastic Awards are growing by [feaps and contracts. In 
western Pennsylvania, the Pittsburgh Press has agreed to handle pre- 
liminary judging for that region. The Knickerbocker News will do the 
same job for the Albany, New York, area, and our newest recruit, the 
Detroit News, will help us out by sifting all of Michigan except the Grand Rapids 
part of it. Other great journalistic organizations have reached the handshaking 
stage with us. We'll let you know about these as soon as possible. 
Speaking of Detroit, that’s Jennifer Stevens’ stamping ground, you know. 
Mal Boyd, who won the University of Pittsburgh’s scholarship in last year’s literary 
awards (co-starring with Jennifer) dropped by the Scholastic offices the other day 
to tell of his visit at the Stevens home. Sounded like a highbrow You Can’t Take 
It with You to us. The whole family, Mal says, is full of vigorous talent. 
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covered with dust and fallen plaster. 

Our unexpected entrance disturbed 
a large number of birds who had made 
their nests in the rafters. The sudden 
stirring of their wings and their ex- 
cited flying frightened Jimmy. Papa 
tried to soothe him by showing him a 
nest that was just above the inside of 
the door. 

Papa loved the schoolhouse dearly. 
Because he had lived almost directly 
across the road, he had always rung the 
bell. I tried to imagine, as I looked up 
into the empty belfry, how the bell had 
sounded and how cozy the school must 
have been in the winter, when the 
stove glowed with its fire and the icicles 
outside the window reflected the sun. 

Later in the afternoon we made the 
long climb up the hill behind the 
schoolhouse. The land had been fresh- 
ly plowed and it gave forth the won- 
derful smell of moist, fertile earth. To 
the southwest was the faint, blue out- 
line of distant mountains. To the north- 
west I could see the feeble grey smoke 
which eternally hung over the city. 

I knew that upon our return home 
our monotonous life would continue. My 
father would still go off every morning 
to a hard day at the factory. That 
strange look would still come to his 
face when he thought about my 
mother doing housework for others. 

Somehow I also knew that my ideals 
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had changed in a day, I had breathed 
fresh air and had seen green fields. I 
had felt rich earth under my feet. 
From the bottom of my heart I loved 
this land. My father’s face held the 
same determination to return. It would 
be hard, but we would do it some day. 


Norene Mary Thorson, 16 


Binghamton Central High School 
Binghamton, New York 
Teacher, Helen M. Foley 


The quality of quiet sincerity dis- 
tinguishes this simple story. The 
writer's style is not the explosive 
sort that flashes with brilliant rhet- 
oric. Theme is the important thing 
here. Norene’s main concern is the 
exposition of all the human elements 
in her subject matter. 

Irving Portner keeps deluging this 
department with his capable verse. 
In “Cellist” he has something to say 
about the economics of modern art. 


‘Cellist: Modern Musical Play 


His head turned slightly, cautiously to 
see 

If any in plush seats could possibly 

Have tuned an ear to round; sweet 
melody 

(Or sweet to him). How fine his fin- 
gers flew 

From muted string to next, as if they 
knew 

Of some strange bond hard to construe: 

Flesh and catgut, wrist and arm and 

_ bow, 

And bow and string and vital bridge 
below, 

And all of rosewood, fashioned years 
ago 

By slow, sure, senile hands. His eyes, 

Lonely, deep-set, built a faint surmise 

As quickly shattered: here was no 
laurel prize. 

“Build up a trembling shaky fragile 
trill,” 

Commanded lyric A-string songs. “Yet 
still 

More warm, pulsating, use a sculptured 
skill 

For deep vibrato.” 
shade 

Or darkest purple; shrieks of shrill ti- 
rade 

Contained in one slim hand. A wrist 
light made, 

Wrought agile. Costly training: what of 
that now? 

Switches pulled; lights fade dim; con- 
ductor’s bow; 

Misty scents down shafts of black; wet 
lips hushed how 

Still! A tortured turn to dots with crazy 
flags 


Tones of scarlet 


9, 
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Which wave his triumph down, which 
choke with slags 

Of molten stuff within his breast’s high 
crags. 

Performance starts. A symphony, some 


sweep 
Of classic master’s wand? Hard pizzi- 
catos leap 
From smoky pit. Man must eat: swing’s 
reap. 
Irving Portner, 16 


Harrison High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Line 6 seems to me rhythmically 
irregular. You might like to exercise 
your own ingenuity in working out 
a smoother meter there. What would 
be difficult to improve upon is Irv- 
ing’s fine interplay of consonants 
and vowels, for he is careful to match 
one sound against another as word 
follows word. Example: “classic mas- 
ter’s” — what sound is repeated here? 

“Man must eat: swing’s reap,” 
however, seemed to me unfortunate- 
ly discordant. 

Do you think Jay Gellens, in “Fall 
Thralldom,” is really considering 
ants? Many a morning’s trolley ride 
down New York’s Columbus Circle 
has helped me to understand Jay’s 
feeling about the people there, each 
one intent upon his day’s work. 


Fall Thralldom 


Early autumn morning: 

Columbus Circle stirs in wakeful dream- 
ing 

And welcomes dullness 

Clad in fetching hues 

Across gutters once to harbingers 

Thrilled, in blinding rhetoric, 


There is the stubborn intent 
Of small, black ants 





Preparing for the insurmountable: 
The thing that only death 

Can bring in view. 

Crawling on bellies newly filled 
With morning’s meal, 

They pursue the grail in their 
Ephemeral despair, 

And wait for a higher being 

Who, with a hand, a foot, a maze, 
Shall end their earthly thrall. 


Jay Gellens, 17 


Bronx H. S. of Science 
The Bronx, New York 
Teacher, Dr. M. Kwit 


In contrast to the foregoing free 
verse, we present an excellent sonnet 
of the Petrarchan type. Why not 
refresh your memory with a re-read- 
ing of Keats’ “On First Looking Into 
Chapman’s Homer?” Keats wrote his 
sonnet after an exhilarating evening 
with friend Leigh Hunt, exploring 
the wonders of Homer. Richard 
O’Connell seems to have had a 
similar adventure — reading Keats] 


To a Friend 
Who Read to Me From Keats 


I'll roam around a lot when I am old, 
Then having little else on earth to do, 
And maybe someday I'll again find 


you 

As a prospector strikes his long lost 
gold. 

The fires are out, but I don’t feel the 
cold, 


For from your voice a warmth still 
vibrates through 
My room; and slipping on the son- 
net’s shoe 
I hobble once more to good Petrarch’s 
fold. 
Once too I wandered where that foun- 
tain springs 
Out of the great bards’ mouths, and 
in these years 
Grew deaf and dumb beneath their 
thunderings, 
While you were smoothly moulded 
by my tears 
Into a shell filled with soft echoings 
That I have ,pressed against my 
stricken ears. 


Richard O’Connell, 17 


Samuel Gompers High School 
The Bronx, New York 


Scholastic welcomes original writing by all high school students, the 
best of which will be published in “Young Voices,” provided there is 
space. Writers whose work appears in the magazine will receive a copy 
of Saplings, a collection of the best student writing of previous years. 
Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Young Voices Editor, if you wish your 
contribution returned. Individual comment and criticism will be given at the editor’s 
discretion, when requested. Writing miay be in prose or poetry. The material sub- 
mitted will be automatically considered for prizes in the annual Scholastic Awards. 
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Sharpen your-wits Hee 


GENERALLY CHRISTMAS 

1. The most autobiographical of 
Dickens’ novels was (a) Oliver Twist; 
(b) Dombey*and Son; (c) Pickwick 
Papers; (d) David Copperfield. 

2. Lady Gregory intended the trav- 
eler in her play to represent (a) a 
homeless vagrant; (b) Christ; (c) a 
leprechaun; (d) St. Christopher. 

3. In the “Affair at the Inn,” one of 
our modern problems is present. It is (a) 
taxation; (b) the meat shortage; (c) 
the housing shortage; (d) veteran re- 
habilitation. 

4. Dickens’ Christmas Carol shows 
chiefly the author’s (a) talent for com- 
edy; (b) love of Christmas; (c) hatred 
of schoolmasters; (d) compassion 
toward the poor and helpless. 

5. Simeon’s role was (a) to proclaim 
Christ, the Redeemer; (b) to prophesy 
wars; (c) to die in peace; (d) to help 
Joseph and Mary into Egypt. 

6. “To a Friend Who Read to Me 
from Keats” is a common form of poem, 
and an old one. It is a (a) quatrain; (b) 
triolet; (c) limerick; (d) sonnet. 

7. Papa in “Return to the Land” was 
able to go back to the beloved farm of 
his childhood because (a) he was laid 
off at the factory; (b) he had struck it 
rich; (c) his union was out on strike; 
(d) he was a writer looking for a sub- 
ject for a story. 

8. The sin of the mother in “The 
Traveling Man” was one of the Seven 
Deadly Sins. It was (a) envy; (b) 
pride; (c) covetousness; (d) sloth. 

9. The branch brought by the trav- 
eler probably signified in the Christian 
doctrine: (a) the Nativity; (b) Eternal 


Life; (c) the Trinity; (d) the Resur- 
rection. 


SLANG BANG 


Radio is a 20th century occupation, 
and it has its own occupational disease 
— slang to suit. Put your imagination 
on the beam, and see if you can match 
the slanguage in column A to its proper 
definition in column B. 

1. woodpile ( 
2. godbox ( 
8. eighty-eight ( 
4. turkey ( 
7 ( 
( 


) piano 

) sheet music 
) 

) 


complete pro- 
gram failure 
organ 

) xylophone 

) organ player 


. long underwear 
6. pedal pusher 


BIBLE CLASS 


Christmas time is time to test your 
knowledge of the Bible. Insert the cor- 
rect numbers in the parentheses to give 
each name its proper identification. 

1. Naaman (_ ) Mother of Ishmael, 
Gen. xvi. 

( ) Mountain from which 
the law was given 
Moses, Ex. xix. 

) One of the apostles. 

) Elder son of Adam. 

) Leper who was cured 
by bathing in the 
Jordan, 2 Kings, v 


2. Simon 
8. Sinai 
4, Cain 


5. Hagar 


BIOGRAPHY 


Some of the following statements 
based on the life of Christ are true, 
some false. Let’s see if you kept awake 
in Sunday school. 

1, Jesus cured Lazarus of leprosy. 
2. The penitent thief crucified with Christ 
was called Dismas. 


8. Gethsemane was the scene of a 
Christ’s miracles. 

. The apostle James was brother to Jud 
Iscariot. ss 

. The home of the Magi was sc 
Persia and Medea. 


MYSTERIOUS MYTHOLOGY 
Our own religious festivals should eal} 

to mind the religions of other peoples, 
past and present Mythology tells the 
story of many such religions. See if you 
can underline the correct word which 
best defines the following Deities. 

1. Thor was the Scandinavian god of (a) 
anvils; (b) thunder; (c) rain. 

2. Psyche was the Greek goddess of (a) 
the mind; (b) beauty; (c) the home; 
(d) the earth. 

. Janus was the Roman god of (a) har 
vest; (b) New Year; (c) underground 
(d) joy. 

4, Ra was the Egyptian god of (a) health; 
(b) light; (c) the sun. 

5. Hel was the Norse goddess of (a) fate; 
(b) violence; (c) the dead. 

K-K-K-KATY 
Kate is quite a girl, as you'll see. She 

ends a great many words — such as 

indicate, and extricate, See if the fol- 
lowing hodgepodge suggests a few more 
words to you. 

Kate makes the wheels go round smooth- 
ly. (________) She was smothered. 
(—___-) And she'll give advice, 
(—___) and find the place, ( ) 
éven though she may repeat herself at 
Se Cae eee rE | 


WORD-OF-THE-MONTH 


BETHLEHEM STAR is still up there shin- 
ing, and since we have only two issues 
in December, let’s make it a double 
header. Take those words you made 
from BETHLEHEM STAR last week, and 
write out first their synonyms, then 
their antonyms. For example, the syne 
nym for least is littlest, the antonym 
is most. 





HOW'S 
THAT 
AGAIN! 


N AN answer to one of your corre- 
spondents, you said that the experts 
disagree about what is correct English. 
How do they feel about this sentence? 
Do it like I tell you? 
A. C. S. 
Cornelius, Georgia 
The experts say, “Thumbs down on 
this sentence.” This is “uncultivated” 
English — almost “illiterate.” Your best 
friends won’t tell you! — But avoid itl! 
Say, “Do it as I tell you.” It may sound 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


a little awkward to you at first, but 
you'll get used to it. 


° * oO 


My teacher says “bahth” and “lahst” 
and tries to get all of us to pronounce 
them in the same way. She says that’s 
the way educated people talk. Is she 
right? 


Teacher is only half-right. Some edu- 
cated people do talk this way, particu- 
larly New Englanders. But the major- 
ity of Americans do not. You can be 
correct and educated and not say 
“bahth” which is more British than 
American. 

Pronounce the a as in pat. You'll be 
safe and you'll sound educated, too. Be 
careful, however, not to flatten the a. 
Don’t pronounce it as in care. Then 


SENIOR 


you'll really be standing in a high wind 
with nothing and no one to protect 
you! 
How do you pronounce abdomen? 
V. M. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Abdomen is pronounced in two ways: 
(1) AB do men —with the accent on 
the first syllable. Doctors, in particular, 
like to say it this way. 

(2) ab DO men -— with the accent 
on the second syllable. This is the pre- 
ferred pronunciation. 

If you hit the first syllable, you cant 
be hanged for it because most of the 
dictionaries recognize this pronuncia- 
tion as “reputable.” They prefer the 
second. If you don’t find it too painful, 
stick to the second. 
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fait 
at the 
Inn 


By Charles J. Finger 


overwrought mood. He was worried, 

although his aspect was outwardly 
calm. He was snappish, too. Yet he was 
a man worthy enough when things 
were going well, and one not without 
lightness and humor, and a measure of 
good nature was in his composition. 
But the keeping of an inn is a trying 
business at the best of times, the more 
so when an unexpected press of people 
comes, and when demands are made 
without thought and without courtesy, 
and when guests, because of the money 
they pay, make of a host a safety valve 
for their own il] humors. 


Peeves the innkeeper, was in an 


Not only the inn, but the town it- 
self was crowded; so much that a 
laden camel, or an ass with its bales, or 
slaves with a palanquin could with 
difficulty pass down the narrow cob- 
lestone lanes which were streets. Even 
the wide place at the fountain, where 
Philo loved to sit, half-dreaming of an 
afternoon, while he dabbled his fingers 
in the water and watched the pigeons 
— even that place was noisy, what with 
Phoenicians and Syrians, with Arabs 
and Byzantines and Greeks, many of 
them with trade affairs to push. 

So the innkeeper pondered on the 
folly of Quirinius, the Roman consul, 
and cursed his mad freak by which he 
sought to number the people, com- 
manding that each should go to his own 
town where he had been born. 

His inn had been filled before the 
rich man came; that rich man who was 
a dignified someone, who had some- 
thing to do with Rome, and who talked 
so provokingly and masterfully and 
overbearingly. Philo knew, as soon as 
he clapped eyes on him, that there 
would be active collisions and un- 
pleasant scenes. He knew him to be 
one who would regard other men as 
base vessels to be shattered, if he re- 
garded them at all. For those who 
acted for Augustus were hard in their 
pride of place at all times and in all 
places, cuttirfg across men’s speech 
when they told of sickness or sorrow 
or age, taking for Rome the widow’s 
goat and the herder’s last penny, talk- 
ing all the while of laws and activities 
and forces not understood by simpler 
men. And sometimes they hinted at 
terrifying things which might take place, 


of fierce and strong powers to be 
loosed among the people, of the slay- 
ing of infants, besides other fearful 
things which would affect the lives 
of a thousand households. 

The rich man had ridden into the 
inn-yard ahead of his train, his steward 
with him, their horses fine with silk and 
silver. Then came the camels, one espe- 
cially bright-dressed in barbaris and 
confused gorgeousness and led by a 
black glossy Negro, for it carried the 
rich man’s infant son. 

When Philo spoke of his crowded 
inn the lord seemed amused, and, with 
a couple of words and a lofty gesture, 
as though sweeping away difficulties, 
lightly turned the matter over to his 
hawk-eyed and hawk-nosed steward. 
Then he dismounted and walked to a 
stone seat in the narrow garden ground, 
for the day was warm although it was 
winter, and a pleasant breeze was in 
that place. Two women who had been 
seated there moved away. So the rich 
man was all dignity and pre-eminence, 
watching the people being ordered out 
of the inn to make room for him much 
as he might have watched the passing 
of a muddy stream. 

Now when some of the rich man’s 
camels were unladen and while the 
most precious of the goods were being 
carried into the inn, some of those who 
were looking on crowded close, elbow- 
ing and pushing, finding it good to be 
there and to see the wonders and rare 
things, they being from the uplands and 
the people whose affairs were simple. 
Whereupon the steward gave a word 
of command to some of the slaves, and 
they fell to laying about them with 
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their whips, slashing those who were 
slow in moving. That was to clear a way 
for the passage of bearers with the 
cradle of gold and ivory in which slept 
the rich man’s infant son. 

One about whose shoulders the lash 
fell was a shepherd youth, brown-eyed 
and firm-lipped, straight and_ tall, 
Johannes by name. Swiftly he swung 
round, his nostrils dilated and his eyes 
ablaze like points of fire. But never a 
foot did he budge, not being in the 
path of the slaves who bore the cradle. 

“Make way, beggar!” cried the 
steward. “You stand there like a dream- 
er, or a fool, when you should be on 
your knees to your betters.” He lifted 
a hand to threaten or strike as he spoke. 

Then Philo interfered, for he was 
close by, having been walking by the 
side of the cradle as testimony to the 
rich man’s wealth and influence, “Nay, 
nay,” he said to the steward. “Strike 
him not. It is enough. There’s no harm 
in Johannes.” He said the rest half 
whispering and with his curved hand 
at his mouth. “The lad may be half 
mad, we think. He is one of those 
who takes the prophets seriously, bab- 
bling of the Messiah.” . 

“No harm indeed!” said the steward 
with a furious, visage, and loudly, with 
an eye on his master who sat as if 
seeing a dull show. He added, “Get 
thee gone and dream of Messiahs out 
in the desert! Or be off and away with 
those we saw a little while ago, shep- 
herding sheep. This is no place for 
dreamers, and Messiahs are not likely 
to be here, in a common inn.” 

Suddenly the steward clipped his 
own speech, for the lad Johannes 
moved a step toward him instead of 
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away as bidden, and the youth over- 
topped the man by many inches. 

“It is no matter to me where I 
stand,” said the shepherd lad. “But I 
dream no dreams. Or if you choose to 
hold me as a dreamer, then I tell you 
that this day may be the end of my 
dreaming, and from now on the world 
shall not be the same.” 


A: that out shot Johannes’ hand, 
taking the steward by the shoulder and 
gripping him like steel. And when the 
man tried to free himself and lifted 
his hand, the lad deftly caught him by 
the wrist and held him, bearded man 
and stout built though he was. Yet the 
youth spoke softly, saying: “Lord, in- 
deed! One who sells honor for gold! 
One who grinds the faces of the poor 
because they are poor! Know that a 
man’s greatness comes not from his pos- 
sessions, but rather lies in how he sets 
his face against the wrongful doings of 
men. Know that a man is nothing ex- 
cept as he does and dares for the 
right. Also know that your law of mas- 
tery shall soon be set aside for the law 
of love. Know also that the master of 
your master, even the master of your 
master’s master, and a king of kings, 
shall soon come. Even Gaspar, and 
Melchior, and Balthasar shall come 
bearing gifts, not to your lord but to 
mine, Go, tell all that to your master! 
Say too that a new law, the law of the 
love of men, the law of good fellow- 
ship and of fair dealing, shall fill the 
minds of men.” 

Johannes, having ended, stood with 
dark eyes fixed on space, strangely ab- 
straeted as though he saw a vision. As 
for the steward, being loosed he looked 
at the youth a little while, wondering 
at his daring and the speech he had 
made; then turned away, not proudly as 
was his habit, but somewhat in the 
manner of one beaten, or suddenly 
grown old. So the flame of pride in his 
heart went low because someone had 
stood out against his insolence. 

Like a broken man he went into the 
house, following the slaves who car- 
ried the cradle; then fell to ordering 
the servants to make a large room rich 
and wonderful with carpets and hang- 
ings and ornaments of gold and silver, 
but he commanded in a spiritless man- 
ner. And as he watched the work go- 
ing on, it came to him to wonder how 
a meek lad had been suddenly ex- 
alted while he was thrust down;~also 
to wonder at the daring of the youth, 
rather than at the narrowness of life, 
because this Johannes might have killed 
him had he so chosen. Then his mind 
ran on to dwell upon the short space of 
time given to a man, and how a life 
was bounded by mystery and darkness. 
So he remembered his own loneliness, 


and how he was friendless, none hav- 


ing spoken a word in his defense. Fawn- 
ers and flatterers he knew, but not 
friends; wherefore he was sad at heart, 
and ill-content with things, and with 
the way his life had gone: 

In the evening time, though the 
wind had grown chill, the steward went 
outside, for he could not rest within 
the house. Wrapped in his Persian cloak 
of silk he paced the courtyard. Others 
were there, a dozen or more of men 
and women, some of those who had 
been turned out of the inn to make 
room for the rich man’s train, making 
shift to pass the night as well as they 
could. Some of them sat silent about a 
little fire. Some huddled on benches. 
And as the steward walked up and 
down, a lonely man full of heavy 
thoughts and hungering for companion- 
ship, he heard the sound of hoofs in the 
street and at the noise a little warmth 
came into his heart. For he thought, 
with the newcomer, whoever he might 
be, there was the shadow of compan- 
ionship, if only for a moment. But that 
spark of hope died almost immediately, 
for the sound resolved itself into a 
dainty and rapid clattering which was 
not horse hoofs, whereas those of his 
own sort and rank rode horses. 

Seon there appeared out of the light 
mist a man with a damsel, he leading, 
she riding an ass. The steward made 
out a tall man clad in a long, dark 
brown robe; the woman white-skinned 
and dark-haired, neatly dressed in spun 
lamb’s wool, but without adornment 
such as women love to wear. The man 
led the ass to the middle of the yard, 
then advanced to the house and struck 
his hand ,on the doorpost, calling 
softly.” 

At the alarm, an upper window was 
opened, and Philo thrust out his head 
crying: “If ye seek lodging, ye must 
go elsewhere”; then fell to grumbling 
and calling upon the gods to witness 
how he was pestered. 


Tx steward was not so far off but 
that he could see the woman weeping 
softly. And when the man started to 
lead the ass away out of the courtyard, 
suddenly there was a kind of anger in 
the steward’s heart, and anger against 
Philo for his roughness, and anger 


against his master the tax-gatherer for 


his selfishness and greed, and anger 
against himself because he was what he 
was. All those words spoken by the 
lad Johannes rang strangely through 
his mind: “Know that a man’s greatness 
comes not from his possessions, but 
rather how he sets his face against the 
wrongful doings of men” 

Then, like lightning, the questioning 
thought came: “Am I then an imitation 

(Continued on page 30) 
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WORKING LIKE A DEMON R.C. IMPROVIGES A TOBOGGAN IN LESS 
THAN TEN MINUTES. FieST 


HE BREAKS THE GIRLS Ski POLE IN 
TWO AND LASHES THE PIECES TO QUICKIES SKIS AND HERS. 
THEN ®.C. TIES HIS AND QUICKIE’S POLES AT EACH 
CORNER OF THE “TOBOGGAN” FOR MANEUVERING. 
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Monte Hale, hard-riding cowboy star, 
tried leading colas in paper cups and 
picked Royal Crown Cola best-tasting. 
Try it yourself! Say, “‘R C for me!” That's 
the quick way to get a quick-up with 
Royal Crown Cola—best by taste-test. 
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THIS MAGNETIC REED, VIBRATING 

OVER THE POLE OF AN ELECTROMAGNET, 

YOU'VE GOT 10 REST, aL ‘ 
ALEX, ALL DAY YOU TEACH THE 


SOLVE A FEW PROBLEMS, | COULD SEND 
DEAF TO SPEAK AND AT NIGHT— 7 


MANY TELEGRAPH 
N) MESSAGES OVER A SINGLE 
J WIRE. 
TRY TO GET WIRES 
TO SPEAK= 


GENERATES VARIED CURRENT. IF | COULD 


BELL'S FIRST 
° TELEPHONE 


+050 DOCTOR, IF | COULD MECHANICALLY 
DUPLICATE A HUMAN EAR, | . 
MIGHT BE ABLE TO 


SPEECH. 
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IT’S THE REED... 
STUCK TO THE 
ELECTROMAGNET. 


MAN, DON'T * 
YOU REALIZE? 
KEEP IT LIKE 


CONSTRUCTING \>%m 
THE FIRST BELL | 
TELEPHONE. 


DR. BELL, | HEARD EVERYTHING 
YOU SAID OISTINCTLY / 


MR. WATSON, 
COME HERE. 
i want you! 


MY WORD! IT TALKS! THE WHOLE 
WORLD MUST HEAR ABOUT THIS! 


THAT? A TELEPHONE, 
NOT VERY IMPORTANT, 


ROM THAT MOMENT, THE WORLD DID 
NEWSPAPERS TOLD OF THE EMPEROR 


Dom PERO, EMPEROR OF BRAZIL, WAS VIEWING 
IN AN INVENTION ALMOST (GNOR 


THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION IN PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 





YOU DIO? WATSON, 
WE'VE GIVEN THE 
WORLD AN IMPORTANT 
Discovery / 


HE TELEPHONE MADE 
OMMUNICATION EASIER 
ETWEEN PEOPLE INA CITY, 
AND PEOPLE IN DIFFERENT: 
ITIES, BETWEEN FARMS 
AND CITIES, AND BETWEEN 
EOPLE IN DIFFERENT 
ATIONS. TODAY THERE 
RE 54 MILLION 
ELEPHONES IN THE 





X-ACTO KNIFE 
AND TOOL CHESTS 


Hobbycrafters’ dream gift, for amateurs or ex- 
perts. Knives are all-metal. (No more substitute 
plastics!) Blades scalpel-sharp, with 13 different 
shapes. Tools especially designed for those small 
hobby jobs. Here are three of X-acto’s many fine 
gift chests . . . and there’s a barrel o’ fun in 
every one! 
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THE 3 MUSKETEERS — No. 83 De Luxe X-acto All- 
Metal Knife Chest: 3 duraluminum X-acto Knives, with 
23 assorted blades. Perfect tools for arts, crafts, and 
model building; for tough or ticklish jobs; for wood, 
paper, leather, plastics. Chest—complete, $5.00. 
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THE BIG SHOT — No. 85 X-acto Tool Chest. A No. 80 WHITTLER’S SET — Hefty but easy-to-handle 
Knife, a tool for every job: 3 knives; assorted X-acto Knife, with assortment of five extra whittling 
blades; sander; stripper; saw; drills and hold- blades. Vise-like collet locks in blades so they can’t fold 
ers; ruler. It’s got everything! Complete in desk- under. Firm control adds skill to the wrist, makes 
drawer-size wooden chest, $12.50. whittling easy! Complete in wooden box, $2. 
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= X-acto Hobby Knives and Tools — Singly or in sets = 
50c to $12.50 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, 
RN IVES &TOOLS * New York 16, N. Y. In Canada: Handicraft Tools, 


At hobby, hardware, gift shops *erc. vs. pat.orr. Ltd., Hermant Bldg., Toronto. 
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The Affair at the Inn 


(Continued ) 


of the man I serve, and no master of 


| myself?” At once, half ashamed yet de- 


fiant, he went across the inn-yard to 
the two. Even while he told himself 
that what he did was whimsical and 
childish, he took the rich cloak from 
his own- shoulders and gave it to the 
man, bidding him wrap the woman in 
it, strangely excusing himself to him- 
self by the lie that he was too warm 
and had no need for the garment. Yet 
he wondered in his heart, now and 
then, finding himself doing humble 
things in a courteous manner, and he 
was amazed to see the man accept the 
gift, not humbly and defereutially, but 
as a friend accepts from a friend and 
an equal from an equal. 

“Ye shall do il] to go further, friend,” 
said the steward, and, as he spoke the 
words, he felt as if he had tasted a new 
pleasure, or had known a fresh strength 
and sweetness. 

“But how shall I° stay here when 
there is no room?” asked the man. “Yet 
any corner would serve, could we but 
pass the night in peace.” 

“Now neither frightened, wearied 
nor anxious shall the woman be,” an- 
swered the steward. “Wait but a short 
while, for I go to make a place tor 
you.” 

So, much wondering at himself, vet 
radiant in service, he ran into the 
stable and took his own and his mas- 
ter’s horses where they were stalled; 
then led them outside. After that, with 
his own hands, he did things which 
at other times he might have thought 
petty and unworthy. Then, being sat- 
isfied with the seemliness of the place, 
he went out, and led the ass into the 
stable and helped the man, doing what 
he could for the woman’s comfort. Nor 
when he heard those outside saying 
hurtful things, was he either ashamed 
or insulted. Indeed he was happy and 
singing softly, feeling the rightness and 
justice of what he did. And when he 
again stood in the inn-yard the world 
seemed to be a kinder place, as if the 
placid peace of the silver-sprinkled vel- 
vet sky had entered his soul. 

He was not aware that he slept, sit- 
ting on the stone bench in the inn- 
yard, but when he awoke, in a dawn 
of opal beauty, he seemed to remem- 
ber visions, and music like a concert of 
sweet stringed instruments, and voices 
and answering voices, and a coming and 
going of persons, and a great star that 
hung effulgent. If it was a dream, he 
told himself, then it was one to be 
laid away in memory. But it did not 
seem to be of the nature of a dream. 
It was more as though he had learned 
some bewildering and gracious secret. 


& 


ft was as if he had been lifted into 
somé glowing and shining realm, and 
from a hill-top had seen far horizons,’ 
Further, some new thing to awaken 
interest and energies seemed tc be in 
him so that he was anxious for the 
day and its activities, eager to grapple 
with things in a new way and to do 
what his hand found to do And the 
secret hope was in his heart that he 
would find, in some way, rich and true 
fellowship in manhood. 

And in the manger he saw the new. 
born Child. 

And there were the wise men, Gas- 
par, and Melchior, and Balthasar. Jo- 
hannes, too, was there with his brother 
shepherds. So they talked, all of them, 
the steward, too, without disdain, not — 
hiding themselves behind a screen of 
words, but freely and frankly, so that 
the man’s heart was delivered from the 
depths of his loneliness. Nor was their 
talk of mystical things, but of every- 
day matters; of the mightiness of true 
fellowship and how one may so love 
another that he will lay duwn his life 
for his friend; of how a strange pride 
prevents the unacted good within men; 
of how mercy is given to the merciful; 
o. how. men hunger and thirst for that 
bread and wine of life which is friend- 
ship; of how none are pure and unde- 
filed, wherefore none may judge an- 
other: of a world exqvisite and fine 
with men striving for well doing; of 
high and heavenly things about which 
men long to talk but rarely dare. 

The next morning as they rode to- 
ward Jerusalem, both the rich man and 
his steward were silent, not sulkily, nor 
in any unfriendly way, but with that 
shyness which often keeps two sym- 
pathetic men from talking of their feel- 
ings and experiences, . 

Then the rich man spoke, thought- 
fully and with something like hesita- 
tion. He said: “A miserable piece of 
business, that at the inn last night. 
Things ought not to be so; a world 
with no place for a new-born child. I 
heard all through the open window and 
could not sleep for thinking of it. And I, 
with al] that space and room, no whit 
better than other men when stripped, 
when you come to consider. Yet I and 
mine had place for a score or more.” 

When the steward spoke, after a 
time of thought, weighing matters, it 
was with a curious zeal. Said he: “Now 
as to your son, tell me this. Suppose 
you could have a wish gratified. Or 
suppose you could ask the giver of 
gifts to give him a gift. What is it that 
you would ask?” The rich man pon- 
dered long. 

“Money he will have. But what is 
money? It brings no joy, and, as the 
sage said, “Whoso seeks wealth is like 
a child who eats honey with a knife, 
for scarcely has he tasted the sweet- 
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ness, when he finds he has cut his 
tongue. A true man’s wealth is the 

he does in the world. So I would 
not ask for riches. Then there is power. 
But last night as I lay sleepless, I re- 
membered how, for a man in high 
place, there is little but vexation, a 
hundred hands being stretched forth to 
drag him down, another hundred dig 
ging pitfalls. So rather than have him 
tule, I would have him know that men 
are born for the sake of men, perhaps 
that they might benefit one another. 
Nor would I have him a conquering 
captain, for such a one must needs 
wade through innocent blood, fighting 
those with whom he has no quar- 
tel. You see, there are priuces of war, 
but never yet has the world seey a 
prince of peace. As for a life of ease, [ 
would not ask that for him. For it is 
not idleness but work which ennobles 
aman. But I think that I would have 
my son faithful in all things. | would 
have him speak the truth with his tel- 
low. And I would have him brave and 
steadfast. And I would that he had a 
friend, also that he was a friend in ad- 
versity as in prosperity.” 

The steward answered: “Something 
of that hope has been in the hearts of 
many. But no philosopher or priest yet 
has held forth such a vision. I thought, 
last night, that perchance some day 
there would be in the world one who 
taught that the joy of life lay in love 
and friendship. And it was a pleasing 
fancy that the child born last night was 
akind of peace-bringer.” 

He passed his hand across his fore- 
head as he ended, like a. man very 
anxious about a great business. 

“If such a one came, I would be his 
follower, giving up all this,” said the 


= rich man, indicating his caravan. “And 


when my son came to years of under- 
standing I would send him to such a 
teacher, to the end that he might be 
saved from himself and his cares. In- 
deed, it would seem that the whole 
world would leap with gladness to fol- 
low such a peace-bringer, one who car- 
tied a message of good will to men. 

“A fair picture,” said the rich man. 
“A wonderful one, too, though simple. 
Think of it! That child rejected and 
born in a stable should be a bringer of 
tidings of great joy to the world. A 
fountainhead of truth and love. A 
something to turn earth’s roughness 
smooth; the One whose coming was 
foretold by the Hebrew prophet many 
centuries before, to regenerate the 
world.” 

“Indeed,” agreed the steward, “it 
would be a fair dream, that of a world 
with good will between man and man.” 


Reprinted and condensed by special per- 
mission of the author. Copyright, 1938, by 
Charles J. Finger. 





























































































ONLY BY HIGHWAY 


you'll see America best... as you 











@ AND ONLY GREYHOUND can take you to popular winter 
playgrounds in every quarter of America, at such low travel 
cost, and with such a wide choice of scenic routes. 


Going by Greyhound to any chosen winter haven means travel- 
ing in well-warmed, well-ventilated buses, with deeply cushioned 
reclining chairs, on the most frequent and convenient of sched- 
ules. It means you'll see the highlights of highway scenery, the 
“front yard” of each city and town ... and that you'll save enough 
dollars for extra days of fun and sight-seeing. 


IN GOLDEN CALIFORNIA—and all the 
Southwest, there are dude ranches, 
sunny cities, mountain play-grounds. 


ON FLORIDA BEACHES: Greyhound 
routes reach direct to Florida’s gay 
beach cities on both East and West 


hores. 
= AT SNOW-SPORT RESORTS: Go Grey- 


hound to popular snow resorts in New 
England, Northern New York, Great 
Lakes states, and Pacific Northwest, 


DOWN ON THE GULF COAST: There's 
fascinating New Orleans, Texas Riviera, 
Mississippi and Alabama beaches. 
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+tow To MAKE your 

_ BEST GAL SIT UP 
| AND TAKE NOTICE / 
| Cin 3 easy LESSONS) 















Is your hair unruly, dry, and brittle? Or does 
it have that stringy, greasy look that goes 
with zoot suits? If the answer is “yes” to 
either question, remember that the girl- 
friend’s eyes are even more critical than 
yours. So... 
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: ZtaKe THE 
FINGER NAIL 
-(EN)test! 
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Just scratch your head and then look at 











your fingernails! If you find traces of dryness | 
ot loose, ugly dandruff, then for Pete’s sake, | 


run—don’t walk—to your nearest drugstore 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 





It’s non-alcoholic! It contains soothing 
LANOLIN—the oil that closely resembles 
the natural oil of your own skin. It grooms 
the hair, relieves dryness and removes 
loose dandruff! 






Yes, you’ll have a tough time keepin’ all the 
gals away if you use new Wildroot Cream- 
Oil formula. Get it from your barber or 
favorite toilet goods counter. For generous 
trial supply, send 10c to Wildroot Co., Inc., 
SM-L, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 





TUNE IN... TWO NETWORK SHOWS! 
“The Adventures of Sam Spade” Sun. 
evenings, CBS Network; "King Cole Trio 
Time” Sat. afternoons, NBC Network. 

















—and Santa Claus is coming to 

town! But life isn’t all a branch of 
mistletoe. Youre on the host or 
hostessing end of a party which may 
develop into a “deep freeze,” judg- 
ing by the long list of assorted guests. 
Some of them don’t know each other 
very well; some like to dance — 
others don’t. Something in the nature 
of games will have to come to the aid 
of the party. 

Then, after Christmas, comes the 
business of thank-you notes. Mom 
will be “on your neck” as soon as the 
turkey hash has been consumed— 
and youre wondering if it might be 
a good idea to “do your duty” with 
printed thank-you cards. It would 
make your life simpler, but would it 
be “the right thing” to do? ~ 

Well, off with the frown! On with 
the holiday face! Here’s how. 


{ are are bells on bob-tailed rig 


Q. Some of my friends and I are 
planning a Christmas party. What sort 
of games could we play? Those I read 
about in “party books” sound dumb. 


A.- Most -party games sound silly — 
even childish — when you read about 
them. But, once you get the crowd 
started playing them, they usually turn 
out to be fun. Here below are some sug- 
gestions. If you “know your crowd,” 
you'll be able to decide which ones are 
for you — and your party. 

1. Suitcase Relay Race. Organize 
your guests in two teams. (You may 
have an even number of couples on 
each team; or make it a “battle of the 
sexes” by running a_boys-versus-girls 
race.) Line up your teams and give 
each leader a suitcase, packed with a 
number of small accessories: caps, 
gloves, scarves, sweaters, large-size rub- 
bers, etc. At the “Go” signal, each 
leader opens his suitcase,“ puts on all 


‘the clothing, grabs the suitcase, and 


dashes to his goal line. Once there, he 
takes off all accessories, repacks them 
in the suitcase, and runs back to his 






team. He hands the valise to the next 
person in line, who repeats the process, 
Of course, the first team finished is the 
winner. Each person on that team might 
be given a prize — small packages of 
safety pins, for instance, to “hold them- 
selves together”! 

2. Record Relay Race: Don’t try this 
with your “collector’s items.” Don’t try 
it at all unless you have some ancient 
platters that “never would be missed.” 
Breakage is inevitable. The first person 
in each team is given a record, which he 
must balance on his head while walk- 
ing to the goal and back again. If a 
record falls and breaks, another is pro- 
vided and the offender must begin from 
his team line again. The winners aren't 
necessarily the ones who finish first, for 
each broken record subtracts one min- 
ute from the team’s time record! 

3. Let’s Tell Tales: This is a paper- 
and-pencil game, so provide each guest 
with the necessary equipment. Appoint- 
one person as tale-teller and have him 
begin the story with a half-sentence, 
such as: “Abigail woke up one morning 
and ¥ 
Each guest completes the sentence with 
a short phrase, which he writes on his. 
piece of paper. Then everyone folds 
back the part on which he has written 
and passes his paper to his neighbor. 
The teller announces another half-sen- 
tence, which everyone completes in the 
same way. This goes on until you've 
each written one sentence on each 
sheet of paper. (Obviously, you'll need 
as many sentences as you have guests.) 
The fun comes when the papers are 
unfolded, and you unfold the tales on 
which all have collaborated. 

4. Match-Up Dances are good ice- 
breakers for home parties and club 
dances. Before your “get-together” 
freezes up, thaw out your guests! Ask 
them to find their dance partners by 
having the boys and girls match up the 
small cards which you've passed to 
them. (You’ve paired off the cards in 
advance, of course, on the basis of any 
combination you want. An amusing one 
would be famous lovers of history. 
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Anthony and Cleopatra, Romeo and 
Juliet, Harry James and Betty Grable, 
etc. (Cards with the men’s names are 
given to the girl, and vice versa.) After 
the couples are paired off, they're part- 
ners for the next two dances. Other 
card-combinations you could use are: 
famous inventors and their inventions; 
popular composers and their best- 
known songs (Hoagy Carmichael and 
“Star Dust,” for instance); or famous 
fictitious heroines and the books in 
which they appear. 


Q. Is it all right to send thank-you 
cards, instead of writing thank-you 
notes for Christmas presents? 


A. For our money, cards mean Christ- 
mas and birthday greetings — not thank- 
you. We like “the personal touch” of a 
handwritten note of thanks. If a friend 
takes the time to shop for (or perhaps 
make) a Christmas gift for you, cer- 
tainly you can take the few minutes 
necessary to write a note. That’s appre- 
ciation. 

Thank-you notes need not be.lengthy 
and, the sooner you write them, the 
shorter they can be. (No reason for 
apologies and excuses for. not having 
written sooner!) Don’t bother to figure 
out some tricky way of announcing that 
yours is a thank-you letter. Come to the 
point: 


Dear Uncle Pete, 

Thanks a million for the Goodman sex- 
tet album. You couldn’t have made a bet- 
ter choice of a gift. I’ve had the platters 
working overtime ever since I un- 
wrapped them. Fortunately for the family, 
the “vic” is in my room, but Dad looked 
in last night and said: “I don’t know 
whether it’s music, but it’s ‘got rhythm!’ ” 

We hope to see you on your next busi- 
ness trip here. All the family join me in 
best wishes for a Happy New Year. 

Affectionately yours, 
Jo 


If one of your Santa Clauses doesn’t 
provide you with a box of note paper, 
then squeeze the buaget in order to pro- 
vide yourself. Choose your stationery as 
carefully as you would a Christmas 
present for yourself. No plaids or pur- 
ples! All-white, white with tinted bor- 
ders, or delicately tinted stationery re- 
flect the guy or girl of good taste. And 
no circus-color inks, please. Don’t 
“clown” a thank-you note. 








U. S. Army. Education Credits 


The U. S. Army still offers oppor- 
tunities for a free education to volun- 
teers in its peacetime Regular Army. 
Until the war is officially declared over, 
enlistees will be eligible for one year 
of college after 90 days of service, plus 
one additional month of college for 
each additional month served. 

If you haven't the cash to go to col- 
lege or to a trade school now — or if 
the schools of your choice are crowded 
with returning veterans — you may en- 
list in the Regular Army and earn 
enough education credits to see you 
through college two or three years from 
now when conditions are less crowded. 
Ask the nearest U. S. Army Recruiting 
Office for full details. 
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Naval Officers’ Training Program 


A new U. S. Navy college training 
program is offering scholarships in col- 
leges all over the country to train offi- 
cers for the Navy and Marine Corps. 
Winners of the Navy scholarships will 
be awarded a four-year college educa- 
tion and a commission in the Navy or 
Marines. 

The Navy program is composed of 
two units: the Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps (NROTC) and Naval 
Aviation College Program (NACP). 

Examinations for entrance into the 
NROTC and the NACP will be held 
on January 18, 1947. All applications 
must be received by December 17, 
1946. See your high school principal 
for further information. 





How to rate a double 





1. Your heart bounced when you met Pat. 
But your chances look slim. She gets 
around more than any one gal you ever 
saw. You were smart to wear the perfect 
snare for her glances: Handsome Arrow 
Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 





3.What’s this! When you claim your 
dance, she acts like she doesn’t know you. 
This gal’s baffling ways put you in a 
daze! Something’s wrong. Maybe your 
tie needs straightening. Can’t be! Your 
neat Arrow Tie holds its knot perfectly. 


date 





2. Things are looking up! Pat promises 
a dance. Your trim Arrow Shirt was quick 
to click! That’s why 75% of college men 
prefer Arrow Shirts. They go for Arrow’s 
trim Mitoga-cut and Sanforized label 
(fabric shrinkage less than 1%). 





4. Zowie! You think you’re seeing double! 
Then Pat introduces her twin sister. 
This’ll be twice as much fun! MORAL: 
When you land two fish on your hook, it 
proves that Arrow’s the best bait in the 
book. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


Handkerchiefs * Underwear ¢ Sports Shirts 
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records exclusively for 





RECORDS 
autographed by the artist 


WHITE CHRISTMAS | 
SILENT NIGHT 


SIG 15058 
OTHER EXCLUSIVE 


SIGNATURE ARTISTS 
MONICA LEWIS WILL BRADLEY 














RAY BLOCH HAZEL SCOTT 
JOHNNY BOTHWELL YANK LAWSON 
SKINNAY ENNIS HARRY COOL 


VICTOR JORY MARIE GREENE 
CURLY GRIBBS 


RECORDINGS PRODUCED BY BOB THIELE 


RECORDING CORPORATION, N. Y. C. 





Sharps , $< 
‘eo # g Flats * 


Ht Hbest. ++ ++Good. + Save Your Money. 


WE hope you found the answer to 
some of your Christmas problems in 


last week’s “Sharps and Flats.” This | 


week we make suggestions for the 
swing fans, for those who like it with 
vocal, and for the younger generation 
(“small fry” to you). 


| SAM SAYS “SWING IT” 


++ My Blue Heaven and Put 
That Kiss Back Where You Found It 
(Columbia). Benny Goodman and 
Orch. Not one of the King of Swing’s 
greatest, but a swell record, spotting 
Goodman, Joe Bushkin on piano, and 
Bob Cutshall on trombone. In MBH 
Goodman sets the pace with the clar- 
inet; Art Lund picks it up in the vocal. 
Total effect — smooth, swingy, solid. 
t+#+Tve Never Forgotten and 
This Is Always (Columbia). Harry 
James and Orch. The first, peppy and 
danceable, stars Willie Smith on alto, 
as well as Je:nes. Always could be an 
Armstrong platter in spots. 

#+ Mabel, Mabel (Columbia). 
Woody Herman and Orch. Humoresque 
gets the Herman treatment and comes 
up Mabel, Mabel. And very fine it is — 
with solos by Bauer and Norvo and a 
dividend of Woody on the vocal. Lynne 
Stevens takes the vocal on the back: 
++ Linger ir. My Arms a Little Long- 
er, Baby. Woody’s on alto. 

#+# Intermission Riff (Capitol). 
Stan Kenton and Orch. A hot, peppy 
instrumental. The backing + It’s a Pity 
to Say Goodnight, with June Christy 
on vocal, gets off to a good Kenton 
start, then fizzle; out. F 

Some Ray Bloch discs have come out 
under the Signature label. #3The 
Very Thought of You and A Pretty Girl 
Is Like a Melody; #+:The Way You 
Look Tonight and Smoke Gets in Your 
Eyes; +All the Things You Are and 
People Will Say We're in Love; #And 
Then It’s Heaven and You Keep Com- 
ing Back Like a Song; + #t # Espanhar- 
lem (be sure to hear this) and Jealousy; 
##To Each His Own and Doin’ What 
Comes Naturally with Marie Green, her 
Merrymen and the Bloch Four. This 
ought to be good — top songs handled 
sweet and solid by Ray Bloch who 
knows how to use strings with brass 
without producing “syrup.” But Signa- 
ture’s recording process isn’t all that it 
might be. The low tones come. across 
clearly, but higher ones (including most 
string work) are harsh and muddy. 





(Continued on next page) 


















































































































Each book contains 8 or more of the lates?! 
examinations, with » accurate; 
solutions to all problems. 

At your faverite Bookstore or order direct from} 


BARRON’S REGENTS SERIES 


39 Germania Place, Brooklyn10, New York 


“GOOD SNAPSHOTS 
WITH INEXPENSIVE CAMERAS” — 


» book for people who own a box or as folding type 
camera, designed to shcw them how to operate their 
equipment properly and how to obtain better pictures. 
Non-technical terms are used, and it is written simply 





enough for boys and girls to understand, yet grown-ups 
should find it highly informative. Wel) illustrated. 
Chapters on: 


Loading the camera. 
Adjusting the camera. 
Holding the camera. 
Th 


PePyePpr 


e le 
Outdoor Lighting. het 


Scenics and other . Developing film. 
types of pvhotographs. . Printing and 

Only $1.00 postpaid. 
M. J. WILLNER, BOX 1318, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


MAKE YOUR ORDER EARLY IN ORDER 
TO GET A COPY 8EFORE CHRISTMAS. 


FRE 


ON 14K GOLD FINISH 
FOOTBALL or BASKETBALL 
WITH POPULAR FOBETTE 
Enclose 50¢ with this ad 
Also Avaiiabie on 18 inch Neck Chain____$1.00 


TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
1303 SURF AVE. Dept. S8-B BROOKLYN 24, 








— ENGRAVING — 
NAME or INITIALS 
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YOUR SHOES 
‘ARE SHOWING? : 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 
wceo SHINOLA 


@ Whether you're standing on a ladder—or 
have your two feet planted squarely on the 
ground—unshined shoes are equally unat- 
= Try keeping a supply of Shinola on 
- Shinola’s scientific combination of oily 
waxes helps hold in and replenish the nor- 
mal oils in leather—helps maintain flexibility 
—and that means longer wear. So it pays to 
KEEP ’EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 






SHINOLA 


PASTE OR 
LIQUID 
All Colors 














FOBETTE 
this ad 
——$1.00 
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HANDY HELPER'S 


JINGLE 
QU/Z N212 


What holds with 
firmness; “peels” 
with ease, 
What mounts 
rare stamps 
from Celebes; 
From Danzig, 
Iran and Peru; 
What's thin and 
strong and 
tasteless, too? 















ee 








MOM LIKES IT “WITH SINGING” 


+++ Wagner's Die Walkure: Duet 
from Scene 8, Act I (Columbia). Helen 
Traubel, soprano. Emery Darcy, tenor. 
Rodzinski and N. Y. Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra. If Mom likes opera, 
this is a fine recording of the famous 
Siegmund-Sieglinde duet. Probably the 
Lehmann-Melchior recording of the 
complete first act is a better perform- 
ance. But keep an eye on young Darcy. 
He may be our next Melchior. 

###On the Boardwalk in Atlantic 
City (Victor). Dick Haymes. The best 
disc, to date, of this song. B-side is 
#+#You Make Me Feel So Young. 

#+#+#You Keep Coming Back Like a 
Song and The Way the Wind Blows 
(Columbia). Both dandy Dinah! 

#+#+The Things We Did Last Sum- 
mer and Is It Worth It? (Majestic). 
Georgia Gibbs could be given better 
songs and accompaniment, but as far as 
her voice goes, she ranks with the best 
of the female vocalists. 

#Rumors Are Flying (Decca). An- 
drew Sisters with Les Paul, Vic Shoen 
and Orch. This leaves us cold. But when 
the Sisters team up with Eddie Hey- 
wood and Orch. on the flipover, 
#+Them That Has -— Gets, 
warm up to “good and hot.” 


KID BROTHERS AND KID SISTERS 


Sister Suzie is out of the rattle and 
romper stage — which isn’t all to your 
benefit. It’s forever “Please play with 
me” or “Tell me a story.” Recording 
companies are coming to your rescue 
with a stack of children’s recordings 
for all ages. (Good for “Baby-sitters.”) 

+#Mother Goose Songs (Decca). 
On two 10” records 


sings twenty-seven familiar nursery 


rhymes complete with cats’ meows and | | 
the “baaing” of Bo-Peep’s lambs. Tunes | | 


are simple, Luther’s style infectious. 
+++Bozo at the Circus (Capitol). 
Narrated by “Pinto” 


things | | 


Frank Luther} | 


Colvig. Musical 


si cate 3 eb 


score by Billy May. We’ve a hunch the a 


“small fry” will like this one. The al-| | 
bum is accompanied by a gaily illu-| | 


strated book, and the listener may fol- 
low the pictures as Bozo, the clown, 
takes him on a tour of the Big Top. 


Bozo is “Pinto” Colvig, a former circus | | 


clown whose voice you've heard in 
Disney cartoons as “Goofy,” “Pluto,” 
and “Grumpy.” The music, with strong 
use of calliope, creates a real circus at- 
mosphere. 

#+#Rusty in Orchestraville (Capi- 
tol). The musical adventures of Rusty. 
In a dream Rusty meets various instru- 
ments. The instruments talk to him 
(courtesy of Sonovox) and play him 
selections from famous compositions. 
If you can’t spot a French horn or a 
clarinet in a symphony, you might learn 
by listening to Rusty. 





PEN $2.75 SET $3.75 





OTHER 
WEAREVER MODELS: 
WEAREVER 845 
PEN $1.95 + SET $2.75 
WEAREVER PACEMAKER 
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AND STATIONERY STORES 


DAVID KAHN, INC., North Bergen, N. J. 
“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.© 1946 David Kaho, Inc 








NEVER 
A DULL MOMENT. 
with 
NEW, EXCITING 


The way to entertoin is 
with exciting Cerrom 
Games . . . and here 
are four that will qual- 
ify you os the ‘““gome 
expert’’ in your femily 
and among your friends. 
Carrom Games provide 
unlimited fun fer any 
“crowd’’, for any ocea- 
sion. There's Fox Hunt to 
fascinate old and young 
alike; Sunke, @ game of 
oriental origin thet com- 
bines skill and chence; 
Spin Bow!, a table model 
bowling gome, scored like 
regular bowling; Gusher, 
the miliien doller oi! 
drilling game . . . ond 
the always populer Cor- 
rom-Crokinole Gome 
Boards. Get them from 
your toy and gome deoler. 


CARROM INDUSTRIES 








DISC records 


+#+# Be Gift-wise early . 


ticad 





get to know “the most new 
in recorded music’ . . . now at your favorite 
record store are America’s favorite folk 
songs and ballads, square dances, great 
blues, post-graduate jazz, Calypso music, 
on DISC records. DISC Company of Amer- 
ica, 117 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


“WORLD FOLKWAYS ON RECORDS” 











PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


— Advertis' nd Desi 
Desi nm, interior Seales, 
Design 


60th Year 
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tlustration, Industria! 
Textile 


42 Studios 75 Instructors 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 














SENIORS: | 
GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 
= = commission. Lowest prices. Free 
and sample kit. Write a, today to to 


mas has ta 425 E. Elm St. 
ton 5, 


Sell vour § class- 
mates an 


erica’s 





ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


sell School Classmates the best 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS ‘he 
» Lowest ever at i. 


Your cards FREE! aa ih sie 
&: pm gg od CRAFT-CARD TACT 





ADEN TO ZANZIBAR 


40 DIFFERENT British Empire from ADEN 
to ZANZIBAR includin PRUS, MALTA, 
DOMINICA and others. ONLY 5c ah approvals. 


LYMAN CO., Dept. 23, Box 139, C.S.A., N. Y. C. 8 





vings and 
xa signs. Finest quality. Roasonable 
Pins, Me up. yor ty te re \ 
Dept. , Metal Arts Co., Rochester,N.Y. \ 
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Predicament 
A Washington pamphlet reprints this 
letter from a G.I. to Representative 
George W. Gillie of Indiana; “The Army 
says I can’t wear a uniform after I ar- 


rive home because I'll be impersonat-_ 


ing a soldier. The stores say I can’t buy 
a suit of clothes because they haven't 
my sizé. The police say I can’t go on 
the streets naked because it is against 
the law. I would gladly stay off the 
streets, but I can’t find a house to live 
in and with the shortage of lumber I 
can’t buy a barrel. Having been wound- 
ed, the Army won't take me back be- 
cause I’m not physically fit. What now?” 

Sidney Skolsky 


Beaten 


During the administration of Presi- 
dent Jackson, Senators Danie] Webster 
and Littleton Tazewell were walking 
along the Potomac with Secretary of the 
Navy John Branch. Webster stopped to 
talk with someone for a moment. As 
the other two went on, Tazewell of- 
fered to bet Branch a ten-dollar hat 
that he could prove him to be on the 
other side of the river. 

“Done,” said Branch. 

“Well,” said Tazewell, pointing to 
the Virginia shore, “isn’t that one side 
of the river?” 

“Yes,” Branch admitted. 

“And isn’t this the other side?” 

“Yes,” Branch agreed. 

“Then, since you are here, rt this 
the other side?” 

“Why, I declare!” said Branch. “ Tl 
try that one on Daniel.” 

A few minutes later Webster caught 
up with them. 

“Tll wager you a ten-dollar hat that 
I can prove you to be on the other side 
of the river,” Branch told him. 

“Done,” said Webster. 

“Well, isn’t this one side?” 

“Yes,” Webster agreed. 

“Isn’t that the other side?” 

“Yes,” said Webster, “but I’m not 
on that side.” 

Shortly afterward Secretary Branch 
bought two ten-dollar hats. 


Encore 


Hollywoodiana 


According to a source at MGM, L. B. 
Mayer recently called to his secretary 
during the Metro-Van Johnson feud: 
“Get me Van Johnson on the phone 
and clear these things off my desk so 


that I can pound on it.” 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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GLAWOEARW 


NO ISSUE DURING 
CHRISTMAS VACATION 


Following our usual custom, 
we will suspend publication 
during the holiday season. 


w 
TO ALL QUR READERS 
Merry Christmas! 
Happy New Year! 
Ww 


See you again 
January 6, 1947 
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Tricky 
A New England “character” was | 
once summoned as a witness in court. © 
The judge, having failed to catch his 7 
name, asked him to spell it. j 
The New Englander said: “O, double * 
t, o, double u, e, double 1, double u, 7 
double:o, d.” 
The judge threw his pen down in ~ 
despair. “Will you write it for me, Mr. 4 
— Mr. Witness?” 
Encore 
(“poopy []>A8 

-ONO St ouleu sy] yt 303 nod piq) 


Another Sherlock? 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle took a taxi | 
to his hotel- in Paris. As he paid the 
driver, the latter said, “Merci, Mon- * 
sieur Doyle.” 

“How do you know my name?” asked — 
the author. 

“I saw in the papers that you were 
arriving from the south of France to- | 
day,” explained the driver. “Your gen- | 
eral appearance shows you are an Eng- 
lishman. You have had a haircut in the © 
past week, and it is evident that your | 
hair was cut by a barber in the south 
of France.” 

“Amazing,” commented the creator | 
of Sherlock Holmes. “You had no other ~ 
evidence to go on?” ; 

“Nothing,” replied the driver, “ex- 
cept the fact that your name is on — 
your luggage.” 


Coronet 


Embarrassing Moment 


Visitor: “I must say, Mary, your 
Ellen’s improving in her playing.” 

Ellen (from next room): “I’m not 
playing the piano. I’m dusting.” 


The Br'tish Magazine 
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Mere Typewriters for Award Win- 
mers: Recently we wrote to Wesley 
Beckwith, advertising director for the 
Royal Typewriter Co., asking this ques- 
tion: How would Royal like to offer a 
new portable to the boy or girl who 
showed outstanding general writing 
ability in each regional Scholastic Writ- 
ing preliminary? Yes, Royal would offer 
one typewriter for each region if the 
winners wouldn’t mind waiting until 
summer for deliveries. 

So there will be added ten more 
typewriters, one for each region. 


More Typewriters ..- New Sponsors 


More Regional Preliminaries: Three 
more newspapers —.Birmingham ( Ala.) 
Post, Newport News (Va.) Daily Press, 
Erie (Pa.) Daily Times — have adopted 
Scholastic Writing Awards as a regional 
school cooperation program. Note the 
full roster and regions carefully: 
Binghamton Press: Broome County 
Hartford Courant: Eastern, central and 

northern Connecticut 
Knickerbocker News: Eastern New 

York from Ulster and Dutchess Coun- 

ties north to Canada 
Pittsburgh Press: Allegheny, Armstrong, 






















have made in these few years. 


ACHIMOTA 

FATHER AND SON 
FIGHT FOR LIFE 
GOLD COAST BUILDERS 








Films from Britain 


of life from being completely crushed by the sudden impact of the white 
man; and to help Africans use the white man's knowledge to improve 
the African way of life, so that their countries could hold their own in 
the modern world. These films offer a quick glance at some of the rather 
astonishing strides which Africans and Britons, in partnership together, 


Films on Colonial Development 


POTTERY ON THE GOLD COAST 
MEN OF AFRICA 


PARTNERS 
A MAMPRUSI VILLAGE 


Write for new leaflet on Films of Colonial Development to any: 
B.1.S Office or British Consulate 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES offices 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
391 Sutter St., Som Francisco 8, Collf. 


AND FROM BRITISH CONSULATES AT 
Boston * Detroit * Houston © LosAngeles * Seattle 





Behind barriers of desert and jun- 
gle, guarded by the deadly tsetse 
fly and the malaria mosqyito, 
Africa was almost isolated from 
the white man's world for centu- 
ries. Then, only forty or fifty years 
ago, the barriers began to break 
down in earnest. Superstitious, 
primitive, and largely savage Af- 
rica came face to face with the 
modern age of machines and sci- 
ence. The British Administration 
had to protect the African way 


















360 North Micnigon Ave., Chicago , IM, 
907 15th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 





Beaver, Butler, Fayette, and Wash. 


ington Counties 
St. Louis Star-Times: Within 150 miles 
of St. Louis in Missouri and Illinois 
Birmington Post: Bibb, Blount, Cal- 
houn, Chilton, Cullman, Etowah, Jef. 
ferson, St. Clair, Shelby, Talladega, 
Tuscaloosa, and Walker Counties, 
Newport News Daily Press: Elizabeth 
City, James City, Warwick, and York 
Counties 
Erie Daily Times: Erie County 
Newark Evening News: Northern New 
Jersey 
Work by students in these regions 
MUST be sent to the sponsoring news- 
papers. Each newspaper offers over 
226 awards including 66 gold keys, 
Work receiving regional honors is en- 
tered automatically for national honors, 
Atlantic City Cynosure: As this goes 
to press Scholastic is going on a tack- 
ing and pasting party with Marion §. 
Walker, chairman of the English coun- 
cil convention educational exhibits com- 
mittee. We are preparing an exhibit on 
how the Scholastic Writing Awards tal- 
ent search operates. 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 


“Women of Oaxaca,” our cover picture, 
comes from the collection available from the 
Associated American Artists. It is @ lithograph 
by Francisco Dosamantes, contemporary Mexi- 
can artist. Dosamantes writes: “Oaxaca is sift- 
ated in a semi-tropical valley in southern Mex- 
ico. The women are known for their lovely 
embroidered huipiles (blouses) and for their 
long, black, shiny hair, which is worn braided.” 
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HAT gives more pleasure than the 
W right picture on a wall? You lift 

your eyes from your work or 
reading. and there it is looking at you. 
The right picture can bring serenity to 
a room. It can bring color into life. The 
problem is to find the right picture and 
at the right price. 

Modern printing and marketing opens 
a whole new gallery for you to choose 
from. The prices are low. You may have 
original etchings and lithographs by 
top-ranking artists for as little as $5. 
You may own moderns or masters in 
color for prices ranging from 50 cents 
to $20. They will come to you framed 
or unframed, as you prefer. 

Because Christmas is the time when 
many of us buy pictures, Scholastic 
Teacher presents a list of major sources 
of low-cost fine art. If you can’t find 
exactly what you want in your city you 
may turn to the sources listed on this 
page and page 15-T. 

How good are modern reproductions? 
The director of the Associated Ameri- 
can Artists tells this story: Raphael 
Soyer is one of 25 artists in the Asso- 
ciated group. The gallery invited him 
to come in to check proofs of his pastel 










of dancers called Modern Tempo. 
When he arrived the original and pastel 
hung side by side on the wall. Artist 
Soyer had to walk up and actually touch 
the two pictures before he could tell 
which was his original. 

Today water colors and pastels can 
be reproduced with an accuracy, that 
often fools the experts. Etchings and 
lithographs, of course, come from mas- 
ter plates and stones. Oils pose prob- 
lems. But with the new gelatone and 
collotype processes brush marks stand 
out with three-dimension clarity. 

Your scope of subject choice is al- 
most as broad as art itself. Great gal- 
leries like the Metropolitan Museum, 
National Gallery in Washington, the 
Art Institute in Chicago, and Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston offer reproduc- 
tions of many art treasures on their 
walls. They invite you to take your 
favorite picture home with you under 
your arm. Each has a catalog listing 
available prints and publications. 

Do you like the moderns? The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art catalog lists prints 
by Van Gogh, Cezanne, Matisse, Klee, 
Picasso, Miro, Orozco, and Rouault. 
The Museum will supply Picasso’s fa- 





Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art, N. Y 


The range of choice is wide — from 


Renoir to modernist Kiee’s fish, Picasso’s Woman in White. 


_ 
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mous Woman in White in a 22 by 18- 
inch collotype reproduction for $5.50, 
and in a narrow frame for an addi- 
tional $5. 

Do you prefer contemporary Ameri- 
can artists? The Associated American 
Artists catalog lists reproductions of the 
works of Thomas Hart Benton, William 
Gropper, John Steuart Curry, Aaron 
Bohrod, Grant Wood, and Georges 
Schreiber. You can have the Middle 
West as seen by Wood and Benton and 
others; Down East through the eyes of 
Gordon Grant, Luigi Lucioni, Zsissly, 
and Whorf; the South and Far West 
by other artists. You can have vases 
filled with spring flowers, children by 
Chapin, or Walt Whitman by S. J. 
Woolf. Among the most recent offerings 
of Associated are ten prize-winning 
original, signed, etchings and _litho- 
graphs. Each of the artists received an 
award of $1,000 for his work; yet the 
signed originals are available at $5 each. 

Associated American Artists is a 
group of 25 artists bent on bringing 
fine art to the doorstep of the American 
home or school. They believe fine paint- 
ings should be in the homes as well as 
on walls of galleries and the mansions 
of the wealthy. Launched in 1934, this 
organization has done much to give 
Americans an alternative to Maxfield 
Parrish. 

Christmas to us is a time to exchange 
gifts of no immediate practical value. 
We choose to give treasures instead of 
towels. If you also are of a mind to 
invest in beauty at Christmas time, then 
you may find the following list useful. 
It is a guide to some of the best sources 
of fine art at low cost. 


Good Sources of Fine Prints 


Art Institute of Chicago, Depart- 
ment of Reproductions, Chicago, Il. 
Catalog (ill.) 32 pages, 5 cents. Many 
11 x 4 color reproductions, 50 cents 
each; large number of postcards rang- 

(Continued on page 15-T ) 
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HE New York Times spells it out. 
“Truck drivers in New York City will now be making 


$58.90 to $71.40 for.a forty-hour week. The average pay 


of school teachers in this country is $34.50.” 

Teachers have attractive choices. Driving trycks in New 
York City is not the only opportunity offering higher wages 
and better hours. 

Every major line of industry except one has today a higher 
weekly average wage than the school teacher’s $34.50. 

Our society today offers higher rewards to those who 
make hats than it does to those who improve the brains 
under the hat. Average hat-maker’s wage, $51.12. 

Supplying the means for shooting people remains more 
lucrative than educating them; average firearms worker's 
wage, $49.70. 

Befuddling brains is worth more than cultivating brains. 
Average wage of malt makers, $48.98. 

Pity no longer Tillie, the shirtmaker. At $37.50 she aver- 
ages $3 per week more than her college-trained sister who 
teaches school. 

The printing of words appears more important than learn- 
ing to read them. Average wage in the printing industry, 
$49.35. 

Public utility employment is attractive. Steady, too. Con- 
sider the average wages: Telephone, $44.09; electric light 
and power, $50.82. 

Can you drive a car? Running a bus may net you an aver- 
age of $50.71 per week. 

For the person who insists on white collar work there is 
the Federal Government. Average weekly salary, $49.92. 

What is the sole industry that pays less than teaching? It 
is tobacco. But even this industry, centered in the low-wage 
South, reports an average weekly wage of $33.52. That’s 
only a dollar less than the national teacher average $34.50! 

The overall weekly wage rate for all industry in April, 
1946, was $42.46, an hourly rate of $1.07. And the average 
hours worked per week, 39.7. 

Of course there is a teacher shortage. As long as these dis- 
parities continue, the teacher shortage will continue. 

Teachers have every reason to cheer for higher and still 
higher wage levels in American industry. They have the best 
of reasons for welcoming boosts in wage levels. In past years 
teacher salaries averaged slightly above industrial wages. 
As industrial wages rose, teacher salaries rose. If that trend 





/ 





Every American industry except tobacco 


pays a higher average weekly wage than teaching, 


still holds we can look for increases of $600 to $800 in 
national teacher-salary average. 
What is being done to meet the crisis? 


A Program 


NEA established a Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. Your Scholastic Teacher reporter 
attended the Washington press conference at which the 
Commission made public its proposals: 

1. Annual salaries should yield the equivalent of $45 per 
week on a 52-week basis. 

2. Annual salary increases should start with the second 
year of service and should continue with additional experi- 
ence and training. A level of at least $4000 should be 
reached in 10 years tor college-trained persons. 4 

3. Teacher load in high schools should not exceed 100 
pupils per day. 

Professor Harold F. Clark, authority in economics at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, goes further: 

“For the first time in human history,” he declares, “un- 
skilled labor last year was paid more than teachers. The 
teacher must have his salary doubled at the outset and then 
discussion may start over the amount of increase above 
that. Unless tke teacher’s salary is adjusted, we will go 
down farther and farther on the scale of ability in recruiting 
teachers. Such salaries as $2,000 and $3,000 no longer 
make sense in today’s economic picture. Salaries of $5,000, 
$6,000 and $7,000 must be normal in the classroom.” 

Charles A. Beard, the historian, once advanced the calam- 
ity theory of political science. This holds that we seldom 
make progress by logical reasoning. We act when calamity 
forces us to act. Perhaps calamity can benefit education. 

“I think the present teacher shortage is one of the best 
things that has happened to education in my lifetime,” re- 
cently declared Lila Belle Pitts, past president of the Music 
Educators National Conference. “The public is aroused 
about the schools as never before. You see it in the national 
magazines. This gives us hope for better support and un- 
derstanding of what education should be doing for our 
people.” 





VOTERS BOOST TEACHER SALARIES 
CALIFORNIA: Voters on Nov. 5 approved $2400 mini- 
mum for teachers. This assures increase for 40 per 
cent of California teachers. Also approved: state aid to 
kindergartens; $120 state support per pupil per year. 
MICHIGAN: Measure to return one-third of sales tax 
revenue to local governments for schools approved by 
large majority. Detroit, alone, will receive $10,000,000 
more for education. 

OKLAHOMA: Approved $42 per student state aid mini- 
mum. 
OREGON: Approved $50 per student state support. 
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By HARRIET S. ZUCKER 


Art Teacher, Eastern District High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COURSE in “How To Be Charming” given in a city high 
school! Can that be possible? To teachers already over- 
burdened this may sound like a new addition to an ever 


‘increasing list of new things to do. 


We hasten to say that this course is an extra-curricular 
activity conducted on a voluntary basis. 

Our approach to personality-development is based on the 
adolescent girl’s keen interest in movie-world glamour. We 
found that girls adopt film styles in coiffure, make-up, and 
clothes. Every high school has its futile copies of Veronica 


Lake, Shirley Temple, Bette Davis, and others. 


Our first meeting brought out a record crowd. We gave 2 
brief demonstration showing how a slight change ir the 
arrangement of coiffures or dress necklines can briug out 
some hidden characteristic. The girls gasped with wonder 
at the startling changes. In one case, a demure childish 
youngster hid under a heavy, seductive-siren make-up. A 
large, heavy set, mature girl had sweet frilly Shirley Temple 
curls. Were these girls trying to subdue their true personali- 
ties under “false faces”? Did they hide some charming traits 
of character in their emulation of movie stars? 

The age-worn quotation “know thyself” served as a means 
of attack on personality analysis. In a systematic manner 
our group proceeded to make the high school girl more con- 
scious of the importance of being well dressed, well groomed, 
and well mannered; in short, a charming personality. Offi- 
cers were elected. Committees were organized, and this is 
what they do. 

SPEAKERS’ COMMITTEE: This committee contacts 
specialists in various fields of work related to personality. 
The girls read daily newspapers and periodicals to find out 
who has done progressive work in make-up, coiffure, groom- 
ing, speech, fashion, budgeting, etiquette, vocational guid- 
ance, personnel work, etc. They have a growing list of out- 
standing people they wish to know..A secretarial committee 
(Continued on page 15-T) 
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Personality Analysis — Impression Inventory 


Place before each question the number most nearly 
agreeing with your opinion of the impression you make 
upon other people. 


C-never; l-rarely; 2-sometimes; 3-usually; 4-always. 


—___Is the expression on your face pleasing? 

—___Can you relax? 

—___Is your carriage easy and correct? 

—_—Is your voice easily heard? 

—_—_Is your voice pleasing? 

—_—Does your conversation interest other people? 

—_—Do you speak enthusiastically? 

——Do you avoid interrupting? 

—_—Do you listen to learn? 

——_—Can you talk on a variety of subjects? 

Can you begin and conclude conversations easily? 

—_—_Do you look at the person to whom you are 
speaking? 

———Is it easy for you to tell a prospective employer 
about yourself? 

—___Are you at ease when you talk over the telephone? 

—__Are your clothes appropriate and in good taste? 

——__Is your grooming satisfactory? 

——_—Do you wear colors which do the most for you? 

——_—Do you wear your clothes with an air? 

——_—_Is your hair well-groomed? 

———Is your skin attractive? 

——___Is your general appearance satisfactory? 

——_—Are you at ease when you meet a person for the 
first time? 

——_—Do you shake hands with assurance? 

—___Are you free from objectionable mannerisms? 

—_—Do you do things in an enthusiastic way? 

—___Can you make introductions easily? 

——__Are your table manners correct? 

———Afe you sure of the right thing to do socially? 

—___Are you at ease in social gatherings? 

—__Are you accurate? 

———Are you punctual? 

Can you adapt yourself easily to people and situ- 

tions? 

—_—Have you charm? 

Can you cooperate with people? — 

—___Does your sense of humor come to your rescue? 

—_Are you courageous in facing the future? 

—___Is independence one of your valued traits? 

—___Are you reasonably ambitious? 

____Are you persistent? 

—_—_Are you cheerful? 

——_—Have you tact? 

—__Do you display initiative in your work? 

—— Are you industrious? 

—— Can your judgment be relied upon? 

——_—Do you give the impression of poise? 

— Are you sincere in your dealings with people? 

——_—Do you blame yourself more than circumstances 
for your failures? 

—__Have you joy and zest for living? 

— Do you know yourself? 








e 





Total C 1 2 3 4 
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Speech Teacher Convention Forecast 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the Speech Association 
of America (formerly the National Association of Teachers 
of Speech) will be held at Hotel Sherman in Chicago, Dec. 
30 — Jan. 1. 

There will be many meetings valuable to high school 
teachers. The complete program may be secured by writing 
Prof. Loren Reid, secretary, Speech Association of America, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

For those interested in the theater there will be two pro- 
grams on Tuesday. At 9:00 a.m. there will be a joint meet- 
ing of the American Speech Association and the American 
Educational Theater Association. On the program are two 
talks and a high school demonstration. The talks will be 
“The Staging of Shakespeare in the Elizabethan Setting,” 
by Charles Shattuck, and “Rehearsal Techniques,” by Wes- 
ley Swanson, both of the University of Illinois. Howard 
Rooney, Chicago Visitation High School, will supervise the 
demonstration. ; 

At 4:00 p.m. on this same day there will be a symposium 
on “High School Participation in Children’s Theater.” Par- 
ticipants are Roy Morgan, Palo Alto Children’s Theater; Mrs. 
Mildred Harter Wirt, Gary, Ind.; Nora Tully Macalvay, 
Hammond, Ind.; Ivard Strauss, Seattle Tryout Theater, and 
Francis X. Gallagher, University of Delaware. At 8:00 that 
evening there will be a production of Twelfth Night by 
DePaul University students. 

For those whose primary interest is debate there will be 


two features: A demonstration debate on this year’s high 
school debate question, and a series of conferences with the 
debate committee of the National University Extension Asso. 
ciation which will select the topics to be submitted to the 
high school debate groups -for fina] determination of next 
year’s debate question. The demonstration debate was an- 
nounced on page 18-T of our November 11th issue. 

On Monday afternoon at 4:00 there will be a meeting on 
high school forensics. J. Gorham Garrison, Ochlochnee, Ga., 
will discuss “Debate in Georgia”; Elwood Murray, Univer- 
sity of Denver, will speak on “The Denver Experience in 
Forensics”; and Jack Douglas, University of Oklahoma, will 
tell about “Recommendations for Changes in High School 
Debate Practice.” 

For those interested in curricular speech there will be a 
meeting Tuesday afternoon at 2:00 with talks and demon- 
strations by Vernon A. Utzinger, Carroll College, and Charles 
W. Zoeckler, Shorewood (Wis.) High School. 

The field of speech correction will also be covered. At 
11:00 a.m-on Tuesday there will be a meeting for the dis- 
cussion of state projects for speech re-education. At this 
meeting Leon Lassers, State Department of Education, 
Salem, Ore., will discuss “A State Supported Resident Sum- 
mer School] for Children Handicapped. in Speech, Reading, 
and Hearing.” Also “A New State Program of Speech Edu- 
cation in Virginia” will be reported by James M. Mullendar, 
University of Virginia. 
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HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE BROADCAST 
on MEDICAL CARE AT PUBLIC EXPENSE 





NEGATIVE TEAM 























Lee H. Reiff 





GORDON PARKS, Jennings GEORGE C. CABELL IV, 
High School, Jennings, Maury H. S., Norfolk, Va. 
Missouri (now freshman ea freshman at Ran- 
Gordon Parks at the Univ. of Missouri) olph-Macon College) 





LEE H. REIFF, Senior, 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 10 
9:30 P.M., E.S.T., MUTUAL NETWORK 


AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR 


in cooperation with Scholastic Magazines and the Na- 
tional University Extension Association Committee on 
Debate Materials, will broadcast a 45-minute debate and 
informal discussion by the leading high school debaters 
on the national debate topic of 1946-7: 

RESOLVED: THAT THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT SHOULD PROVIDE A SYSTEM OF COM- 
PLETE MEDICAL CARE AVAILABLE TO ALL 
CITIZENS AT PUBLIC EXPENSE. 

Moderator, THEODORE GRANIK. Broadcast from 
the Washington Studios of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, Hotel Shoreham, Washington, D. C. 


AFFIRMATIVE NEGATIVE 


Newton High School, 
Newton, Kansas 





ROBERT CARSON, Lan- 
sing (Mich.) H. S., (now 
freshman at Northwestern) 
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FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 
Britain’s Labor Government (pp. 5, 6) 


One of the great experiments in democratic socialism is 
now being tried in Great Britain. People who have become 
disillusioned over the Soviet Union regard the experiment 
with hopeful anticipation. If it succeeds, despite the tre- 
mendous obstacles that stand in the way of British rehabili- 
tation, it might by example show that it is possible to put 
through political and economic reforms without resorting 
to dictatorship and totalitarianism. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

Despite the amazing war record of Winston Churchill, 
the people in Britain put their trust for rebuilding their 
country in the Labor party. They disavowed the Conserva- 
tives. Why did the voters of Britain feel that the party of 
Churchill could not carry out the job of reconstruction? Did 
the domestic record of the Conservative party have any 
effect in placing their faith in another party? 

The people of Britain are putting up with the “austerity” 
diet. Is there any discrimination between rich and poor? 
Why does the public .bear philosophically the hard times 
that Labor says is necessary in order to repair the financial 
bankruptcy caused by the war? How do you account for 
the people’s tolerance of Labor as shown in the numerous 
by-elections and local elections since the summer of 1945? 
What does it tell us about British character? 

State briefly the Labor party’s platform? Which of these 
planks are acceptable to many of the people in this coun- 
try? How far has labor succeeded in realizing its goals? 

Compare the methods used by the British in carrying 
through their policy of planned reconstruction with those 
employed by the Soviet Union? Why do we say that one 
is democratic and the other totalitarian? Why is the British 
way a hope for free men while the Soviet method is re- 
garded with suspicion by democratic people? 


REFERENCES 
“Strength Through Misery,” Fortune, Feb. 1946. 
“British Labor’s First Year,” The Christian Century, May 
29, 1946. 
“British Labor in Power,” New Republic, Oct. 7, 1946. 
“Britain’s Labor Pains,” Atlantic Monthly, August, 1946. 


1846: “Year of Wonder” (p. 7) 

One hundred years ago the United States was a land of 
great promise. Hopes were high. The future was unbounded. 
Today, despite the seeming prosperity surrounding us, 1946 
has been to many a year of trial. Perhaps it’s the price we 
pay for passing from the adolescence of optimism to the 
problems that face us at maturity. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

In what way. has 1946 been a year of trial for many peo- 
ple? How do you account for this feeling? Do you,.in par- 
ticular, suffer from this feeling or do you think it applies 
only to older. people? Looking back a hundred years ago, 
why was there so much optimism stirring around the coun- 
try? Do young people today have as many opportunities for 
advancement as they did then? 

(Continued on page 8-T) 
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BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 
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FOR ENGLISH CLASSES ~ 
New-Old Christmas Stories 


A 40-Minute Lesson Plan 


READING MATERIALS 


The Affair at the Inn, by Charles J. Finger; The Travel- 
ing Man, by Lady Gregory; Words That Moved the World; 
The Light in the Temple, by William Rose Benét. 


DISCUSSION TOPICS 


1. The old, many-times told stories 

2. The new imaginative use of them 

8. The meaning and moral stay the same 
4. New significance for new readers 


ONE WAY TO OPEN THE DISCUSSION 


If some bright and energetic person thought up a brand 
new substitute for the greeting “Merry Christmas” and 
worked hard to make it popular, he’d have a hard time 
making us forget the old and remember the new. No matter 
how many times we say the words they never grow stale. 
We like their familiarity and have long, happy associations 
with them. ) 

In the same way, we read the old Christmas stories and 
sing traditional Christmas carols — and love them. But some- 
times the old stories are retold in new ways by modern 
writers, with exciting results. Let’s find out how this works 
out. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What traditional characters and situations do you find 
in this week's issue? 

After you've read Benét’s poem and The Affair at the Inn, 
reread the Bible story (St. Luke, Chapter II) of the birth 
of Christ and also the story of Simeon. 

Now pick out the elements in poem and story that are 
in the new versions. Situation: an inn crowded by strangers 
come from far places to pay Roman taxes. Cold winter night. 
Weary man and woman turned away from the inn and sleep- 
ing in stable. 

In Benét’s poem the setting is the Temple. Here Simeon 
meets the Holy Family. 

Characters: Mary, Joseph, Christ, Simeon, 

Words: With the Bible words fresh in your ears, pick out 
phrases borrowed from them: “Good tidings of great joy,” 
“A light to lighten the Gentiles,” “Lord, now lettest Thou 
thy servant depart in peace,” etc. 

2. What have the modern authors contributed to make 
these stories fresh and moving for us? 

In The Affair at the Inn, Philo tells the story. He is 
merely mentioned in the Bible story, but here you learn how 
he felt, see what happened through his eyes, know its effect 
on him. Action, incident, dialogue suggested by the simple, 
original story have been supplied by the author. 

Johannes is a new character. The rich man is like one in 
the Bible but has been taken from another story and brought 
into this one. ; 

Benét, too, has expanded a brief scene by adding dialogue. 

Lady Gregory and Dickens use very old material: the 

(Continued on page 8-T) 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


If you were a businessman (or a teacher, a farmer, a 
student, a worker) with offices in Massachusetts would you 
have been just as optimistic about the future of America in 
1846, or might you have been disappointed by the shift 
of the nation’s center of gravity from the original 13 states 
to the newer states? : 

The year 1946 was a climax in American expansion. We 
reached the Pacific. Review the steps in the expansion of 
the U. S. right through 1846. (Map problem.) 

In 1846 the country east of the Mississippi was still com- 
paratively empty yet thousands of people insisted on pull- 
ing up their stakes and moving west. What were they look- 
ing for? Is it possible that they, too, were disillusioned, and 
sought an outlet for their dissatisfaction by moving further 
west until, reaching the Pacific, they had to find a solution 
for their frustration within themselves? 

Did the Mormons move west for the same reasons as did 
most of the other emigrants? Point out the differences in 
reasons for migrating between the Mormons and other 
pioneers. 


REFERENCE 
Year of Decision: 1846, by Bernard De Voto, Little, 
Brown, 1943, $3.50. 


Inside the Senate (p. 10) 

Why has an eloquent and capable senator a much better 
chance to influence the course of legislation than an equally 
capable Congressman? How can the rule of unlimited debate 
in the Senate be a hindrance to effective legislation and 
act as a weapon to block the will of the majority? 

What is the “Senate Manual”? A great deal of the real 
business of the Senate goes on in the informal atmosphere 
of committee rooms and cloakrooms. From your own ex- 
periences in student politics, would you say that informal 
discussions off the floor may be more decisive than the 
business conducted in. public? 


NOBEL PRIZES (p. 11) 
This year four of the five Nobel Prizes were awarded to 
Americans. No nation has ever captured as many. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

What is the origin of the Nobel. prizes? In what fields are 
the prizes awarded? What advantage did the United States 
have in competing for the awards the last few years? 

Of the five fields in which awards are given, which one 
has been the least productive to mankind? From the stand- 
point of future prizes in years to come, which~prize must 
become the most important? Perhaps if we make every 
person in the world eligible for the Peace Prize and dis- 
tribute the award among the millions of people who com- 
pose our governments, we might realize much sooner the 
goal that inspired Alfred Nobel when he bequeathed his 
wealth for improving the welfare of the world. Discuss this 
statement. Are you doing your share in winning your por- 
tion of the prize? 5 


Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) 
a Britain’s Labor Government: 1-(F); 2-(F); 3-(F); 4-(T). 
il. 1846—“Year of Wonder”: 1-(O); 2- Sh 8-(T); 4-(T); 
(7) & S(O); 7-(O); 8-(T); 9-(T); 10-(O). 


> > "5 


Ww. weed Questions: 1- Covered wagon; 2-Cordell Hull. 


For English Classes. 


(Concluded) 


Divine Being coming among simple people in disguise -and 
unrecognized until gone again (you'll find this in many 
Greek myths); a bad person made good by the simple good- 
ness of other people (Scrooge, Bob Cratchet, Tiny Tim), 

3. Why are these stories worth telling over and over? 

The “point” of the stories never changes. There is a power 
for good in the world. It does change “bad” people to “good” 
ones. The Scrooges, Philos, rich men, stewards, the unsym- 
pathetic Irish mother do recognize it. 

4. How do the authors adapt the stories to today’s readers? 

Benét does this most obviously. Find the point in his 
poem where he shifts from the old story to its application 
to the new world today. What significance does he find 
in the story for us? 

Dickens’ stories told of the real evils of English life of his 
own day. How many of them are still part of our life today? 


WORD-OF-THE-MONTH CONTEST 


With the issue of January 20th, the Word-of-the-Month 
Contest will close. Will the teachers who have been direct- 
ing and cooperating in this venture please oversee the selec- 
tion and mailing of the best entries to SCHOLASTIC, Eng- 
lish Edition Editor, 220 E. 42d St., New York City? The 
winning entries from each class wilt be read and graded 
here in order to select the students eligible for First. Prize, 
$10; Second Prize, $5.00; Third Prize, a College Dictionary; 
and ten Honorable Mentions. All final entries should be 
postmarked not later than February 1. 





Answers to “Sharpen Your Wits” (p 24) 

I. Generally Christmas: 1-d; 2-b; 3-c; 4-d; 5-a; 6-d; 7-a; 8-b; 
9-b. 

II. Slang Bang: 3, 5, 4, 2, 1, 6. 

III. Bible Class: 5, 3, 2, 4, 1. 

IV. Biography: F, T, F, F, T. 

V. Mysterious Mythology: 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c; 5-c. 

VI. K-K-K-Katy: lubricate, suffocate, advocate, locate, dupli- 
cate. 





COMING NEXT ISSUE 
January 6, 1947 

For English Classes 
Solle’s Salon by the Road — Essay by Karl Dietzer 
“The Dream’s on Me” — Short short story by Layne 

Kantor 
Midnight Editions — Poetry of the French Resistance 
Your Infallible I— How to Write an autobiographical 

sketch 
A Whale Among Fishes — Sketch of Samuel Johnson 


Separate Semester Review, Jan. 13th 
Important: With your bundle of Jan. 13th issues, 
you will receive a set of Semester Review Quizzes 
which will not be bound in the magazine. There will 
be one Quiz for each pupil subscribing to Senior Scho- 
lastic. This is a special Scholastic service, provided at 
no extra cost to the pupil or school, twice a year. 


No Issue Next Week 
There will be no issues of Senior Scholastic during 
the Christmas holidays. Your next issue will be dated 
January 6, 1947. Three issues in January will complete 
the 16 issues for the semester. 
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riots, inquisition and name-changing 


By GUNNAR HORN, 


head, English Department, Benson High School 
Omaha, Nebraska 


HE substitute teacher finds life 
i} anything but dull. A cog in the 

educational machinery, the sub- 
stitute struggles on— legitimate prey 
for carefree students. 

One of the problems the substitute 
must deal with is the full-fledged riot. 
The riot, which may develop when the 
principal has called too late for the sub- 
stitute to arrive at the beginning of the 
school day, offers almost insuperable 
difficulties. I well remember. my first 
encounter with this educational phe- 
nomenon. 

I entered the high school about ten 
minutes after classes had begun, and 
upon reporting to the office received 
a good-sized bunch of keys and instruc- 
tions to go to Room 124 to teach begin- 
ning biology. Finding Room 124 was 
not a problem that morning, for, turn- 
ing down the long side hall, I heard 
unmistakable sounds of strife. The in- 
creasing volume led me unerringly to 
the designated door, behind which a 
major conflict seemed to be in progress. 

I was about to turn back cravenly 
and ask for the principal’s protection 
when the door burst open and a large 
boy appeared on the threshold. “Hello, 
Toots,” he said. Then he shouted back 
into the classroom, “Look out, kids! 
Here comes the substitute!” 

With all the dignity I could summon 
I walked into a room where the floor 
was an inch deep in torn blotters, 
erasers, bits of chalk, spitballs, and 
paper airplanes. No one was heeding 
the big boy’s warning to look out for 
me. The back row of desks, occupied 
by a group of colored girls, had been 
pushed into a semicircle while the girls 
sang Star Dust with vigor and ad- 
mirable rhythm. Two white girls off to 
one side were humming the tune and 
combing their shoulder length hair. 
They were using as a mirror the glass 
door of the microscope cabinet. Most 
of the boys, laughing uproariously, 
were clustered about a desk in the 


Confessions 
of a Substitute 


- « e Or how to cope with 


middle of the room, the only exception 
being two large youths engaged in 
what appeared to be a friendly fist fight 
by the windows. 

Planting myself firmly in front of the 
teacher's desk, I surveyed the class 
steadily. I surveyed it steadily for quite 
a while. The only effect was a few 
calls of “What’s your name, Toots?” and 
“Didn’t you substitute for Miss Dawdle 
once?” Seeing that the authoritative 
stare was getting me nowhere, I drew 
myself up and unleashed a “Take your 
seats!” that rattled the window panes. 
Taken aback by my unexpected force, 
the youngsters actually did sit down. 
It was now or never. 

Seizing a piece of chalk I dashed to 
the board and drew an amoeba. I 
bombarded the class with a furious hail 
of questions about the amoeba while 
giving out paper and instructions for 
copying the drawing on the board. I 
drew amoebas moving, eating, repro- 
ducing, excreting, breathing, and then, 
without pausing to draw breath myself, 
started in on the paramecium. The 
going was rough, of course. One boy 
whom I'd sent to the office for throwing 
his neighbor’s book out of the window 
retaliated by periodically opening the 
classroom door, calling “Yoo-hoo,” and 
then dashing down the hall. This de- 
lighted the pupils but fortunately did 
not provoke any major outbreak. The 
bell finally rang and the class was over. 

I dropped into the teacher’s chair, 
shaky and breathless. A round, blond 
youth stopped on his way to the door. 
“Boy,” he exclaimed, “I bet you need 
an aspirin!” I smiled but didn’t deny 
the allegation. “But don’t worry none,” 
he continued with a certain smugness. 
“The principal says we’re the worst class 
in school. Nobody can do .nything 





with us. You did better’n our regular 
teacher.” 

Not as noisy or openly disorderly as 
the Riot, but still painful to the sub- 
stitute and fraught with dynamite, is 
the type of experience I have come to 
think of as the Inquisition. This occurs 
among the brighter groups of pupils 
and is generally organized by a fairly 
capable student. Led by this fiend in 
adolescent form, the group is deter- 
mined to prove that the substitute does 
not know the subject he purports to be 
teaching. The fact that he often doesn’t 
naturally doesn’t make the substitute 
any happier. The bombardment of 
questions, sometimes obvious, some- 
times very cunningly contrived, but 
always backed up by page and para- 
graph number, might well unnerve even 
the most well-informed teacher. 

The best method I have found for 
dealing with the Inquisition, in a for- 
eign language class, is to let loose a 
torrent of the language so impressive 
as to abash the most hardened baiter; 
and then to stop and say pleasantly that 
you teach the language, not their par- 
ticular grammar book, and that if they 
care to continue with the lesson, they 
may possibly learn something. 

Other interesting possibilities develop 
when the substitute is confronted with 
the popular name-changing act. This 
may occur among pupils of any age, 
but it is most common in the eighth 
and ninth grades. At a loss without a 
seating chart, the substitute walks into 
a quiet, well-ordered room. Each pupil 
is at his desk, wearing a bright, inter- 
ested expression, which in itself should 
be enough to make any substitute sus- 
picious. With a hyphenated feeling of 
puzzlement and temporary security, 

(Continued on page 12-T) 
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Make Way for Music 


Music hath charms for 
many of us. And many of our 
friends are music-lovers. For 
them books on music subjects 
make the best gift items. 

Most welcome will be 
books published during the 

last six months of the year. A survey of 
titles shows that biography leads the 
music field, with subjects ranging from 
“Papa Haydn” to Hoagy Carmichael. 

In Haydn: A Creative Life in Music 
(Norton, $5), Karl Geiringer pictures 
the eternally young personality of that 
creative genius. Also for the serious 
reader there is Handel, by Herbert 
Weinstock (Knopf, $5). Theme and 
Variations (Knopf, $5) is the autobiog- 
raphy of Walter Bruno, the memoirs of 
this 70-year-old conductor translated by 
James A. Galston. 

Dr. Arthur L. Rich recounts the ca- 
reer of “The Father of Singing Among 
the Children” in Lowell Mason (Univ. 
of North Car., $3), showing how the 
latter laid the groundwork for the intro- 
duction of music into the public schools. 
Harps in the Wind (Macmillan, $3.50) 
is the second biography this year of the 
Hutchinsons ef New Hampshire (“Sing- 
in’ Yankees”). 

Also of a biographical nature are the 
reminiscences of the daughter of Walter 
Damrosch in From the Top of the 
Stairs, by Gretchen Finletter (Little, 
Brown, $2.50); The Star Dust Road 
(Rinehart, $2) is the autobiography of 
Hoagy Carmichael. And Musical Sons 
of Aesculapius, by Dr. Willard Marmel- 
szadt (Froben, $3), pays tribute to the 
physician-musicians of the past and 
present. 

New additions to biographical series 
for young people should prove val- 
uable. The Holt Musical Biography 
Series offers Haydn, by David Ewen 
($2.75); Mozart, by Ann M. Lingg 
($3); and Beethoven, by Madeleine B. 
Goss ($3). Famous Violinists, by Gladys 
Burch (Barnes, $2), follows the treat- 
ment of Famous Pianists, telling the 
story of 14 famous violinists, and dis- 
cussing the violin and violin makers. 

In Modern Music (Philosophical Li- 
brary, $3) Max Graf, one of Europe’s 
foremost music critics, discusses twenti- 
eth-century music. Music in Our Time 
is a scholarly book by Adolfo Salazar 
(Norton, $5), in which the Spanish 
composer discusses the growth of music 
since the romantic era. Shining Trum- 
pets: History of Jazz, by Rudi Blesh 
(Knopf, $5), is documentary of the 
evolution of this type of music from its 
African background. 

For those interested in following the 
course of musical life in the last quar- 


ter-century there is Two Worlds of Mu- 
sic, by Berta Geissmar (Creative Age, 
$3). Secretary to Wilhelm Furtwangler 
and manager of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra before 1936, and then secre- 
tary to Sir Thomas Beecham, the au- 
thor takes us behind the scenes with 
the two conductors. 

Musical anthologies are also plentiful. 
Letters of Composers (Knopf, $5), ed- 
ited by Gertrude Norman and Miriam 
L. Shrifte, is a collection of letters of 99 
composers. Early musical literature 
hitherto inaccessible appears in Histor- 
ical Anthology of Music: Oriental, 
Medieval, and Renaissance Music, by 
A. T. Davison and Willi Apel (Harvard, 
$7.50). 

A colorful book titled Treasury of 
Grand Opera, by Henry W. Simon (Si- 
mon & Schuster, $5), presents high- 
lights from seven operas, with trans- 
lated texts, short literary and stage his- 
tories, dramatic and musical continuity, 
and piano arrangements for arias. 
Operas and Musical Comedies, by J. 
Walker McSpadden (Crowell, $3.50), 
is a digest of grand and light opera lib- 
rettos representing about 35 composers. 
Deems Taylor wrote the foreword for 
Treasury of Stephen Foster (Random 
House, $3.75), a collection of 50 songs. 

Growing interest 
in recorded music 
is reflected in 
guides making their 
appearance. New 
Guide to Recorded 
Music, by Irving 
Kolodin (Double- 
day, $4), contains 

: evaluatiohs of more 
than 5,000 classical recordings. Record 
Collector's Guide, by Helmut Ripperger 
(Watts, $1.25), presents selected re- 
cordings of all types of music, with a 
history of each type. In Make Way for 
Music (Dutton, $2.54), Syd Skolsky ap- 
peals to the listener who wants to know 
more about what he is hearing. 

Three books on specialized musical 
subjects contribute to the wide variety 
of titles. Rounds and Rounds, by Mary 
C. Taylor (Sloan, $3), traces the history 
of rounds, their folk quality, and their 
link with modern music. In Borzoi Book 
of Ballets (Knopf, $4.50), Grace Rob- 
erts discusses the history, personalities, 
and works of the modern ballet. The 
Concert Band, by Richard F. Goldman 
(Rinehart, $3), is an informational work 
on band versus orchestra. 

Teachers and parents will like There’s 
Music in Children, by Emma D. Sheehy 
(Holt, $2), and Music for Your Child, 
by William Krevit (Dodd, Mead, 
$2.50). 


The Herdsman. By Dorothy Clarke 
Wilson. Westminster Press. $3. A novel 
about the prophet Amos. 

East River. By Sholem Asch. Putnam. 
$3. A novel of New York. 

Lydia Bailey. By Kenneth Roberts. 
Doubleday. $3. A love story against the 
background of early American history. 

Thieves in the Night. By Arthur 
Koestler. Macmillan. $2.75. A novel de- 
picting Palestine today. 

Blue Angels and Whales. By Robert 
Gibbings. Dutton, $3. A record of ma- 
rine experiences by the author of Lovely 
Is the Lee. 

Divided India. By Robert Aura 
Smith. Whittlesey House. $3, An in- 
formative book on the situation in the 
Orient. : 

Soviet Impact on the Western World. 
By Edward Hallett Carr. Macmillan. 
Price to be announced, Based on long- 
time study of the Soviet Union by au- 
thor of Conditions of the Peace. 

Shelley: A Life Story. By Edmund 
Blunden. Viking. $3.75. Story of one of 
England’s most colorful literary figures. 

Spirit Level. By Christopher Morley. 
Harvard Univ. Press. $2.50. Poems, 
both new and reprinted from the New 
Yorker and other sources. 

The Human Frontier. By Roger J. 
Williams. Harcourt, Brace. $3. A bio- 
chemist’s presentation of humanics, the 
new ‘science of human beings. 

A History of American Poetry, 1900- 
1940. By Horace Gregory and Marya 
Zaturenska. Harcourt, Brace. $4. Criti- 
cal survey of 20th century poetry. 

Christmas Tales for Reading Aloud. 
Compiled and adapted by Robert Lo- 
han. Stephen Daye. $3.75. Selections 
from the world’s Christmas literature. 

GI Production of Hamlet. By Mauv- 
rice Evans. Doubleday. $2.50, ill. Act- 
ing edition. 

Bennington College, by Barbara 
Jones, and Antioch College, by Algo D. 
Henderson and Dorothy Hall. Harper. 
$2.50 each. Two books analyzing the 
operation of two of the leading experi- 
mental colleges. 


Inexpensive Reprints 


Tortilla Flat. By John Steinbeck. Pen- 
guin Books. 25¢ 

Wind, Sand, and Stars. By Antoine St. 
Exupery. Bantam Books. 25¢ 

Thomas Jefferson on Democracy. By 
Saul K. Padover. Penguin Books, 25c 

The Stephen Vincent Benét Pocket 
Book. Pocketbooks. 25¢ 
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Introducing EFLA 


OW can I know that the film will 
be good?” If you’ve ever asked 
that question—and is there 


anyone working with classroom films 
who hasn’t? — you'll understand why 
we're so pleased with a new service that 
appears in our pages from now on. 

Of course, you want to preview each 
film you pick out from the catalogs be- 
fore planning on it definitely — and you 
should. But previewing takes time, and 
you can’t take in ten or fifteen films in 
order to decide on two. You have to 
make choices right at the start. So— 
you turn to the doubtful help of promo- 
tion pieces, reviews, and hearsay re- 
ports. 

That’s why we think you'll cheer 
about the series we're introducing this 
month through the help of the EDUCA- 
TIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION. EFLA, as its members call it, 
was organized in 1943 for the special 
purpose of bringing to the people who 
needed\ it reliable information about ed- 
ucational films. Members of EFLA are 
film libraries, boards of education, peo- 
ple in the industry, and various other 
interested groups and individuals. (Your 
local film library or board of education 
may be a member.) Dues and privileges 
vary according to the type of member- 
ship, but all members get the EFLA- 
endorsed Film News magazine and the 
very fine EFLA Film Evaluations. 

And right here is where Scholastic 
Teacher puts in an appearance. We are 
a member of EFLA, and it didn’t take 
us long to realize their film evaluations 
fill a long-felt need. Films are graded by 
film librarians and educators; members 
of EFLA who know the kind of motion 
pictures that teachers need. Egeh film 
is reviewed by one or more groups in 
different sections of the country. Evalua- 
ators rate a film by answering the fol- 
lowing questions: Is the purpose clear? 
Is it appropriately executed? Does it 
teach? Are sound and photography 
good? To whom will it appeal, and in 
what courses of study? What is its over- 
all merit? 

This kind of information seemed to 
us to be “just what the doctor ordered” 
—a clearing house for busy teachers. 
So we asked Miss Emily Jones, EFLA’s 


Its new 16 mm film evaluations 


by teacher experts now 
appear in Scholastic Teacher 


executive secretary, if we might bring 
the material to a wider audience. Natu- 
rally enough, the evaluations themselves 
are limited in circulation to EFLA mem- 
bers, and they are not available for 
quoting or straight reproduction. How- 
ever, we have asked and received per- 
mission to list as “EFLA endorsed” 
those films which receive high evalua- 
tions and which will be of interest to 
our readers. 

What does this mean to you? It means 
that the films in this and following is- 
sues which we list as EFLA evaluated, 
have been reviewed and analyzed by 
competent educators and people who 
know your needs. It means that you can 
rely on their comments and recommen- 
dations as a “first draft” for your final 
list. 

If you, your board of education, or 
your local film library want further in- 
formation about EFLA and its services, 
write to Emily Jones, Educational Film 
Library Association, 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, New York. 


16 mm. Films and Filmstrips 


The following films have received a 
rating of good or excellent on the EFLA 
evaluations. Distributer names are given, 
but many of the films will be found in 
state, local, or institutional film libraries, 
Your film library will be interested to 
know what films you want if it hasn’t 
already got them. For full evaluation 
data on these films, check to see if your 
school or school system is an EFLA 
member. 

Symbols indicate recommended grade 
level: ¢-elementary, j-junior high, 
s-senior high, c-college, a-adult. 

The Good Earth. Prod., Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. Teaching Film Custodians, 
Inc. Sd., b.w., 35 min., sale. For Eng- 
lish, history, auditorium (s,c,a). From 
Pearl S. Buck’s book and movie, The 
Good Earth. Story of hardships of life 
among the peasant farmers of -China, 
with plenty followed by famine and 


Cn. 


mass migration to cities. Good to pre- 
cede discussion of China; local color. 
A Heritage We Guard. Prod., U. S. 


Department of Agriculture. Castle 
Films. Sd., b.w., 30 min., sale. For class- 
room, discussion groups, farmers, 


sportsmen (e,j,s,c,a). The theme is con- 
servation — of wildlife and land, Shows 
exploitation of both, and how they are 
interdependent. Gives methods of con- 
servation. 

Mamprusi Village. British Informa- 
tion Services, New York. Sd., b.w., 21 
min., sale or rent. For sociology, eco- 
nomics, geography (h,c). South Africa 
gold and ivory coasts well portrayed. 
Gives picture of primitive agricultural 
economy under impact of twentieth 
century. Progress of health and educa- 
tion programs despite handicaps. Excel- 
lent. 

Our Shrinking World. Young America 
Films, Inc., New York. Sd., b.w., 10 
min., sale. For social studies (e,j,s). 
Development of transportation and com- 
munication with resultant shrinking of 
the world. Closes with plea for interna- 
tional understanding. 

Property Taxation. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. Sd., b.w., 10 min., 
sale or rent. For social studies (j,s,c,a), 
mathematics (j). Shows need for taxa- 
tion in the community. Explains prop- 
erty taxes, Excellent. ed 

Tale of Two Cities. Prod., Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. Teaching Film Custodians, 
Inc. Sd., b.w., 45 min., sale or free lease. 
For English literature and world history 
(s,c,a). Good abbreviation of earlier 
full-length movie of the same name. So- 
cial and economic conditions of France 
and England. Follows Dickens closely. 

You and Your Family. Prod., Associa- 
tion Films and Look Magazine. Asso- 
ciation Films (YMCA Motion Picture 
Bureau). Sd., b.w., 10 min., sale or rent, 
For personal and social guidance (j,s). 
“Art of Living” series. Problems of 
everyday family life, with solutions for 
teen-agers and their parents. Film ends 
with a summary and invitation to dis- 
cussion. Good relation of action on 
screen to audience. Promotes discussion. 

You and Your Friends. Prod., Associa- 
tion Films and Look Magazine. Asso- 
ciation Films (YMCA Motion Picture 
Bureau). “Art of Living” series. For 
personal and social guidance (j,s). Pro- 
vokes discussion of problems involved 
in friendship, with implication that best 
way to have a friend is to be a friend. 
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Relates audience to action on screen by 
asking for evaluation of people on 
screen as friends, plus or minus. 

California. Carl Dudley Productions, 
Beverly Hills, California. Color, 10 min., 
sale. For social studies (j,s,a). “This 
Land of Ours” series. Over-all view of 
the state, scenic wonders, agricultural 
areas, industries, mineral resources, 
cities. Recapitulation at end of film. Out- 
standing photography. Wealth of in- 
formation. Excellent. 

Children in Russia. Prod., Julien 
Bryan. International Film Foundation, 
New York. Sd., b.w., 18 min., sale. For 
study of Russia, clubs — to stress world 
friendship idea (e,j,s,a). Emphasizes 
people, especially children, at work and 
play. Russian schools, excursions, Mos- 
cow park, young people’s camp. Pre- 
sents the idea of similarity of children 
all over the world. Excellent. 

Frozen Freshness. General Motors 
Company. Color, 30 min., free. For 
home economics, nutrition (s,c,a). 
Methcds of food preservation from early 
history to present. Instructions for freez- 
ing foods and cooking frozen foods. Ex- 
cellent. 

The Man in the Cage. Prod., United 
Productions of America. Brandon Films, 
Inc., New York, Filmstrip sd., b.w., 10 
min., sale. Semi-humorous approach to 
problem of human relations, with em- 
phasis on effects of prejudice. General 
material on human relations with final 
focus on fair-employment practices. Ac- 
companying disc supplies commentary. 
Excellent. 

The following films which received 
good or excellent EFLA ratings have 
been reviewed in previous issues of 
Scholastic Teacher: 

Ancient World Inheritance. Coronet 
Productions; Man — One Family, Film 
Publishers, Inc.; Distributing America’s 
Goods, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films; 
Julius Caesar, Macbeth, British Informa- 
tion Services; Junior Prom, Simmel-Mes- 
ervey. 


New Film Guide 


Modern Talking Picture Service, in 
New York, has just issued “An Index 
and Guide” to free classroom films for 
1946-1947. The booklet lists about forty 
16 mm. sound films, which cover every- 
thing from human relations to heavy 
industry. There is a convenient subject- 
title-utilization chart which tells at a 
glance the niches that a particular film 
can fill in your motion picture program. 
Besides the chart, each film is listed in 
digest form, with film contents broken 
down according to its theme, the way 
it may be used, and synopsis. 


Note: Films listed in “Sight and Sound” may 
not always be available to our readers. Supplies 
are limited and it’s “first come, first served.” 
Plan your film program for at least a term in 
advance. Order early from a distributor or film 
library. 


A Call for Radio Scripts 


TO AER MEMBERS: In cooperating with Scholastic 
Magazines’ Radio Script Awards, we feel we have been 
given the opportunity to motivate this creative art among 
our students. | sincerely hope that each one of us will pro- 
mote interest and enthusiasm in this activity, and that 
scripts from all parts of the country will be submitted. 
Student awards in this field will promote education by 
Kathleen N. Lardie 


President, Association 
for Education by Radio 


radio. 


ER has joined forces with Scholastic 

Awards to encourage more and 
better radio script-writing by high 
school students. AER is the Association 
for Education by Radio, a professional 
organization working for wider use of 
radio as an educational force. At its 
recent meeting in Chicago, AER voted 
to co-sponsor the radio classifications in 
Scholastic Script Writing Awards. 

Two types of student scripts may win 
regional and national awards, accord- 
to the revised 1947 rules: (1) radio 
dramas; (2) non-drama scripts. 

In the ten regions where newspapers 
sponsor regional Scholastic Awards, ten 
awards will be given for each section; 

old keys go to students who place 
9 second, or third in the regionals. 
All regional award scripts then go to 
Scholastic in New York for judging by 
eminent experts in radio. National prizes 
for each section are: first, $25; second, 
$15; third, $10;plus seven honorable 
mentions. 

Any student who lives in a sponsored 
region MUST send his scripts to the 
sponsoring newspaper (See page 2-T). 

Announcement of the action of AER 
appears in special imprinted copies of 
the Scholastic Writing Awards: Rules 
Booklets, mailed to all AER members. 

President Kathleen Lardie of AER 


sees in the awards a valuable stimulus 





to script-writing. Mrs. Lardie is the able 
director of radio for the Detroit Board 
of Education. At the recent School 
Broadcast Conference in Chicago Mrs. 
Lardie received the Award of Merit. 
That Detroit schools have a new FM 
station and studios is largely du: to 
Mrs. Lardie’s vigorous leadership. 
With educational and commercial 
FM stations popping up like crocuses 
in spring, Mrs. Lardie sees a great and 
growing need for script-writers. 
William (Bill) Lewis, who recon- 
verted “Superman” into an educational 
force, also wants more script-writers. 
“We tried 46 different writers on the 
new ‘Superman’ show,” he said, “before 
we found one who could write it. Any- 
thing you can do to discover and train 
good script-writers will help radio.” 
Mrs. Lardie named Olive McHugh, 
radio director of the Toledo public 
schools, as chairman of AER advisory 
committee on script-writing. Miss Mc- 
Hugh is widely known in educational 
radio. A number of‘her students have 
won Scholastic Awards for radio scripts. 
Full information on the radio and 
other awards will be found in Scholastic 
Writing Awards Rules Booklet, avail- 
able on request to Scholastic Awards, 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
So let’s make this a big radio-writing 
year. MUSIC — up and under! 





Substitute’s Confessions 
(Continued from page 9-T) 


the substitute opens the textbook and 
calls on a boy to translate a few lines 
from the day’s lesson, asking him for 
his name. “Tom Brown,” he replies 
soberly. The substitute continues with 
the work, calling on someone who turns 
out to be Bob Jones, or Jim Jackson, or 
Joe Smith. “What an extraordinarily 
straightforward group of names,” the 
temporary teacher thinks, ears accus- 
tomed to the Gulizias and Strbas and 
Herckenroders that flood our schools. 
By now a discernible, if subdued, 
wave of tittering is sweeping the class. 
The substitute’s feeling that something 
is in the wind is confirmed when the 
boy behind a red-headed Bill Bailey 








announces with a bland smile that his 
name is Augustus Whiffletree. This is 
too much for the class, which bursts 
into approving laughter. One little girl 
whispers something which does not 
escape the substitute’s sharp ears. “That 
was a good one, Jack.” 

Thus armed, the substitute puts down 
his book and joins in the class’s laugh- 
ter. When the noise has subsided, 
more quickly than might have been ex- 
pected, the substitute says; suppressing 
a last chuckle, “Well, that was a good 
game while it lasted. I was hoping that 
at least one of you would show a little 
imagination in his choice of a new 
name. Suppose we get on with the 
translation now, Jack.” The class is 
stunned. Someone says, “The teacher 
knows our names,” and the day is won. 
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RESS-TIME flashes from the four 

networks give us notes on their 
Christmas schedules. On CBS: Gate- 
ways to Music for Dec. 17, 24, and 31, 
respectively: Humperdinck’s Hansel and 
Gretel; carols; “Song of the Bells,” a 
carillon. Midnight Christmas Eve, an 
hour of carols. ABC: Dec. 24, Paul 
Whiteman’s Christmas Party. Dec. 25, 
Bing Crosby’s Christmas program. 
Music throughout Christmas week. 
MBS: Daily, Dec. 16 to 25, on-the- 
spot interviews with people doing holi- 
day tasks. Dec. 25, exchange broad- 
casts: London and New York boys’ 
choirs; occupation soldiers in Germany 
and Japan. NBC’s Christmas Schedule 
was not out at press time. Watch the 
newspapers for NBC’s and other net- 
works’ programs not here announced, 
and for times of broadcasts. 


SUNDAY. 


Northwestern Reviewing Stand (S-A) 
11:30-12 noon. MBS Sta. T. 


_Round- table discussion of current affairs with 
ional and b men. North- 
western ‘Unheority auspices. 


Invitation to Learning (S-A) 


12-12:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
The world’s great books discussed by leading 
scholars, critics, and writers. 




















Yours Sincerely (S-A) 
12:30-1 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Charles Collingwood in New York and Lionel 
Gamlin of BBC in London answer English and 
American radio audience letters. 
The People’s Platform (S-A) 
1-1:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Two eminent guests and chairman Dwight Cooke 
discuss vital issues. 


America United (S-A) 
1-1:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


Representatives of labor, agriculture, and industry 
alternate; discuss problems facing America. 




















Time for Reason (S-A) 
1:30-1:45 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Series by Lyman Bryson, counselor on public 
offairs, desig to light public opini on 
and inter 1 postwar reconstruction. 


(Printed copies on request.) 


Univ. of Chicago Round Table (S-A) 
1:30-2 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 




















Discussions of current social, political, and eco- 
nomic issues. Reprints available. 





Latino 








In January 


SELECTED BY THE FEDERAL 
RADIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


N RESPONSE to d ds for a reliable guide 

to programs of special value to students and 
teachers, Scholastic Teacher takes pleasure in 
presenting this FREC list of more than 60 network 
features. Four educators comprising the FREC 
Radio Program Listing Service Advisory Commit- 
tee select these programs each month from 
recommendations of the four major networks. 

You will want to supplement this list with 
local programs of equally high merit. 
_ If @ program comes at a time awkward for 
student listening, urge the local station to tran- 
scribe and reschedule it. 

For study guides offered with many of these 
programs, write your local station. 








Warriors of Peace (S-A) 
2-2:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Theater stars and top Army officers in a new 
type of Army show — dramatizing the highly im- 
portant contributions of the U. S. Army in peace. 


*Harvest of Stars (S-A) 

















2:30-3 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
*Stradivari Orchestra (S-A) 
2:30-3 p. m. CBS Sta. i. 





*N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony (S-A) 








3-4:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
House of Mystery (E-J) 
4-4:30 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 








A program of mystery but with treatment worked 
out to offset objections to programs dealing with 
the weird and supernatural. Young children com- 
prise the studio audience during each broadcast. 
After story, they discuss it and explanation is 
made, of any fancied terrors. Sponsor: General 
Foods Corporation. 


The Family Hour (S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Opera star Patrice Munsel with a program of 
good music. Sponsor: Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America. 


*NBC Symphony (S-A) 
5-4 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


January 5, Fritz Reiner; January 12, 19, and 26, 
Eugene Szenkar. 


*Let’s Go to the Opera (S-A) 
7-7:30 p. m. MBS Sta. 














T. 
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Exploring the Unknown (S-A) 
9-9:30 p. m. MBS Sto. T. 


Dramatizes scientific research and shows how 
lives of each of us is affected. Sherman Dryer, di- 
rector. Sponsor: Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 


Theater Guild on the Air (J-S-A) 
10-11 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Finest dramatic entertai t, including drama, 

ind Is + many hitherto unproduced 

on: the cir, Where possible, original casts play 

radio ee: ei 9 “The Voice of 
U. S. -' Sponsor: U. S. Stee’ 


Story Behind the Headlines (J-S-A) 
11:15-11:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


American Historical Society auspices. Cesar 
Saerchinger analyzes historical significance of 
week's events. 


Pacific Story (S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 
Problems of the countries and peoples of the 
Pacific Basin. Authoritative guest speakers. Hand- 
book giving bibliography and background pub- 
lished by University of California Press. Recom- 
ded for listening outside EST zone. 


**kMusic You Know (S-A) 


11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. ———— T. ———— 
The Columbia Concert Orchestra presents a pro- 
gram of familiar classical music. 


MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY. 


Time to Remember (S-A) 
10:45-11 a. m. CBS Sta. tT. — 
Milton Bacon’s regional legends and true stories. 
The Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 


11-11:30 a. m. NBC Sta.. T. 

Fred Waring, Pennsylvanians, Glee Club, and 
soloists. Emphasis on choral work. Sponsor: Ameri- 
can Meat Institute and Florida Citrus Foundation. 


*Our Singing Land (J-S-A) 
4:30-4:45 p. m. (Except Wed.) ABC 
Sta. T. 


American School of the Air (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. (See daily schedules) CBS 



























































Sta. ‘, 
Headline Edition (S-A) 
7:15-7:45 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 








Dramatization of day’s news, profiles of men in 
the news; debates regarding current political and 
social topics. 


MONDAY. 


World Neighbors (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Information in dramatic form about our fellow- 
men in other countries. Jan. 6, Russia; Jan. 13, 
Italy; Jan. 20, Cuba; Jan. 27, Korea. x 


In My Opinion (J-S-A) 
6-15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Impact of news on well-known authors, colum- 
nists, and men in public life. 


*Voice of Firestone (J-S-A) 





























8:30-9 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
*Telephone Hour (J-S-A) 

9-9:30 p. m. NBC Sto. T. 
Doctors Talk It Over (S-A) 

10-10:15 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 








Medical care and public health, with outstand- 
ing medical authorities interviewed by Milton 
Cross. Sponsor: Lederle Laboratories, Inc. 


Key to this List: All hours are EST. New programs, **. Music programs annotated in 
org issues, *. Grade levels recommended: E (elementary), J (junior high), $ (senior 
high), A (adult). Networks: ABC (American Broadcasting Company), CBS (Columbia Broad- 


casting System), MBS (Mutual Broadcasting System), NBC (National Broadcasting Company). A 
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TUESDAY. 


**kU. S$. Naval Academy Band (J-S-A) 
12:30-1:00 p. m. MBS Sta. > ve 
Academy Band plus a weekly interview of 
Academy figures on Navy historical subjects, Oc- 
by demy Glee Club and 














Choir. 


Gateways to Music (Am. School of 
the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
The Columbia Concert Orchestra and guest artists 
present the best in music. Ja». 7: The Mikado; Jan. 
14: Carnival of Arimals; Jan. 21: Roundup; Jan. 
28: The Marines Take Over. 


American Forum of the Air (S-A) 


9:30-10:15 p.m. MBS Sta. : A 
Discussion of current affairs from the Nation's 
Capital, presided over by S$. Theodore Granik. 


*Boston Symphony (S-A) 























9:30-10 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 
Open Hearing (S-A) 
10:30-11 p. m. CBS Sta. ¥. 








From Washington, men and women who make 
and st licies discuss major issues 
of the week. CBS moderator gives background 
news. 


Your United Nations (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 
United Nations operations explained by docu- 
mentary and authoritative analysis. Dramatized. 
NBC University of the Air program. 


WEDNESDAY. 


March of Science (Am. Schooi of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. %. 
Dramatizations of research stories behind every- 
day things: Jan. 1; Leok at the Map; Jan. 8, Meet 
the Atom; Jan. 15, Hold the ‘Phone; Jan. 22, In- 
side the Camera; Jan. 29, Listening In. 


Author Meets the Critics (S-A) 
10:30-11 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 
Panel discussion arnong well-known book critics. 
Author of book is present to give a summation 
and rebuttal of the pros and cons. 
*Invitation to Music (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. 


THURSDAY 


Tales of Adventure (Am. School of 
the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 Pp. m. ces Sta. % 
Dr 


of books for listen- 
: Jan. 2, Biscuit Eater; Jan. 9, 











. 























T. 














ers, young and ald: 
Prester John; Jan. 16, it Is Dark Underground; 
Jan. 23, Jackhammer; Jan. 30, The Thirteenth Stone. 


In My Opinion (S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p. m. CBS Sta. 
(Same as Monday.) 


America’s Town Meeting (S-A) 

8:30-9:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 

Current opinion program now in its eleventh 

yeor. Questi of | and international im- 

— discussed by authoritative leaders. George 
. Denny. moderator; questi from di 


World Security Workshcp (S-A) 
10-10:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 
A dramatic program dealing with world peace 
and security. Scripts used are the winning entries 
in a nation-wide contest. Presented in cooperation 
with America United for World Government, Inc. 
*The Story of Music (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 
xk Juilliard School of Music agi 
11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. 


t. 
































A weekly series of broadcasts by poe from 
the Juilliard School of Music. 


FRIDAY, 


Opinion Please (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Invites Americans to consider important ques- 
tions. Discussions from college campuses. 


*Highways of Melody (J-S-A) 
8-8:30 p. m. NBC Sta. —___ T.. 


Meet the Press (S-A) 


10:30-11 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 
Typical press conference. Albert Warner, moder- 
ator. Reporters and guest authorities. 


World’s Great Novels (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. t. 
Dramatic adaptations of great novels. Handbooks 
available: Jan. 3 and 10, Tono-Bungay by Wells; 
Jan. 17, The Betrothed by N i; Jan. 24 and 
31, Old Wives Tales by Freer 


SATURDAY 


Let’s Pretend (E) 
11:05-11:30 a. m. CBS 


Sta. T. 

Dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and original 

fantasies by Nila Mack. Also directed by Miss Mack. 
Sponsor: Cream of Wheat Corp. 






































Consumer Time (S-A) 
12:15-12:30 p. m. NBC 
Sta. T. 
In cooperation with U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Facts about consumer problems; answers 
consumer questions. 


Home Is What You Make It (Univ. of 
Air) (S-A) 
12:30-1 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
Information and adyice on home, family and 
community through dramatization. Handbook of 
background material available. Jan. 4, What Are 
We Preparing For; Jan. 11, The Return to School; 
Jan. 18, What the Teacher Thinks; Jan. 25, Build- 
ing Self-Confidence. 


American Farmer (S-A) . 
12:30-1 p. m. ABC Sta. .# 
Highlights livestock shows, farm forums, state 
fairs, etc. U. S. Department of Agriculture presents 
a five-minute portion on form questions. 


Nat’l. Farm and ome Hour (J-S-A) 


1-1:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T 
Everett Mitchell, farm commentator, interviews 
outstanding argiculturists. Recommended especially 
for vocational agriculture and home economics 
students. ‘ 


“ ...To Live in Peace” (S-A) 


1-1:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 
Issues of U.N. Security Council sessions and simi- 
lar meetings. Dramatizations, recording explain 
how issues grew into international arguments. Wal- 
ter Kiernan, narrator. 


Country Journal (S-A) 
2-2:30 p. m. CBS Sta. 
































= 

Non Lerch, CBS Director of Agriculture Broadcasts, 
each week brings latest information on agricultural 
and food matters. 


Of Men and Books (S-A) 
2:30-2:45 p. m. CBS Sta. 4 


John Mason Brown, author and critic, discusses 
the latest books and their authors. 


Metropolitan Opera (S-A) 


2-55 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 

Operas performed directly from the stage of 

the Metropolitan Opera House. Milton Cross serves 
as master of ceremonies. 


The Baxters (S-A) 
2:30-2:45 p.m. NBC Sta. 
Dramatizes home and family problems. Produced 
in cooperation with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 




















T. 











. 


Adventures in Science (S-A) 
2:45-3 o. m. CBS Sta. 


Tt. ————. 
Watson Davis, Director of Science Service, and 
prominent guest scientists, who explain recent dis- 





coveries and report on scientific progress. 


Cross Section U.S.A. (S-A) 


3-3:30 p. m. CBS Sta. Tt. 
Weekly cross section of public opinion relating 
to the dominant economic issues of the day. 


*kDoctors Then and Now (S-A) 


4-4:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
This pregram will dr ti ststandi 
velopments in the field « of medicine and will Pg 
ture pickups from different places. Produced in 
cooperation with the American Medical Association. 


*Philadelphia Orchestra (S-A) 





























54 p. m. CBS Sta. % 
Columbia Workshop (S-A) 
6:15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Foremost laboratory for new writing and pro- 
duction techniques presents original and interest- 
ing dramatic works. 


*Cleveland Symphony (S-A) 
6-7 p. m. MBS Sta. A 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, one of the out- 
standing musical organizations in America. Director, 
George Szell. Effort is made to strike a balance 
between the old and new. 


Labor U.S.A. (S-A) 


6:45 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 

Labor program, presenting viewpoints of CIO 

on labor . and 4 g labor news, 
dramatizations. 


It’s Your Business (S-A) 
7-7:15 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 
Management's side of labor-management affairs. 
By United States Chamber of C ce and Na- 
tional A i of Manuf ers during alter- 
nate quarters. 


Our Foreign Policy (Univ. of Air) 
(J-S-A) 
7-7:30 p. m. NBC Sta. 





























T. 

Representatives of State Department, Congress 
members, and others discuss foreign policy issves. 
Copies of broadcast available. 


American Melodies (J-S-A) 
10-10:30 p. m. ABC Sta. Be 
American Broadcasting Company Symph Or- 
chestra; guest conductors. 


Chicago Theater of the Air (S-A) 
10-11 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 
Famous operas and light operettas in condensed 
form. Prominent soloists. WGN Chorus and Orches- 
tra, Jan. 4, Faust; Jan. 11, Rigoletto; Jan. 18, Mme 
Pompadour; Jan. 25, Naughty Marietta. 


























Radio Booklets 


School Sound Systems; Basic Stand- 
ards. Prepared by U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C. Radio 
Manufacturers Association, 1317 F. 
Street, N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 
1946. Single copy free, either source. 
For quantity price, write RMA. A re- 
port on selection, installation, and use 
of school radio equipment. Has stu- 
dent and administrative uses of system 
and typical programs. 


Radio Is Yours. Jerome H. Spingarn. 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 
38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 1946. 10 
cents. The pamphlet puts the job of 
improving radio service right up to the 
listener. The author discusses the FCC, 
the broadcaster, and the advertiser, and 
the public’s radio dollar. 
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‘Fine Art at Low Cost 


(Continued from page 3-T ) 


ing upwards from 2 for 5 cents; large 
color prints (Renoir, Degas, Homer, 
Lee, Picasso, Van Gogh, etc.), $2.50 to 
$85 


Associated American Artists, 711 
Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Catalogs (ill.), etchings and lithographs, 
$2 pages, 10 cents; paintings in full 
color, 16 pages, 10 cents. 

Works of 25 leading American art- 
ists. Original etchings and lithographs, 
$5. Celatones, mostly full size, $7.50; 
$19.50 framed, plus shipping charges. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
Catalog, 16 pages, free. Prints and pub- 
lications of many kinds. 

Metropolitan Museum of pon Fifth 
Avenue and 82nd St., New York 28, 
N. Y. Catalog, 16 pages, free. Reproduc- 
tions ranging from postcards to large 
collotypes. Also portfolios. Many 
schools: American, British, Dutch, Chi- 
nese, Flemish, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish. Also sculpture, textiles, ceram- 
ics, jewelry. Period rooms and furni- 
ture. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 
58rd Street, New York, N. Y. Catalog 
(ill.) 16 pages, free. Large collotype 
reproductions of famous moderns in 
its collection (Van Gogh, Picasso, Klee, 
etc.). 

National Gallery of Art, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. Mimeo- 
graphed lists free. (1) Monotone post- 
cards; (2) color reproductions; (3) 
color postcards; (4) publications; (5) 
Christmas cards; (6) large collotype 
reproductions; (7) color slides. Espe- 
cially strong for Italian, Dutch, earlier 
French, and English schools. Whole- 
sale prices for 11 x 14 color prints 
range from 50, at 16 cents each, to 
1,000 or more, at 10 cents each. 

New York Graphic Society, 10 West 
33rd St., New York 1, N. Y. Catalog, 
232 pages, 700 illustrations, 259 in 
color, $8. (25 per cent off for teach- 
ers.) A major source of fine prints 
from the world’s museums. Hundreds 
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NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. FREE 
—— ae — into” 
s ting fie! ay bring 
you up to $5.00 per hour spare time. OETAIS 
E ence unnecessary. Write today for ne 
details. NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
200-175 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 

















of artists represented. Prints from 50 
cents to $24. The catalog itself would 
be a valuable addition to any school 
library. 

Raymond. and Raymond, 40 East 
52nd St., New York 22, N. Y. No recent 
catalog, but will supply to teachers 
free of charge lists of prints available 
of respective painters. One of the larg- 
est houses in this field. Maintains large 
stocks of prints ranging from 7 x 9 to 
28 x 36 inches; 25 per cent reduction 
on orders from educational institutions. 





Charm Club 
(Continued from page 5-T) 


writes letters to those people, inviting 
them to speak at our weekly open forum. 

BULLETIN BOARD COMMITTEE: 
This group attempts to reach the girls 
each day with a conscious campaign 
of personality analysis and develop- 
ment. They make each member respon- 


sible for clipping pertinent articles, car-— 


toons, and illustrations. Clippings are 
classified according to subject matter 
and mounted on regulation-size card- 
board. Each week committee members 
post mounted clippings on each of the 
three bulletin boards. Headlines like 
these keep interest high: 

Monday—“A Pretty Frame Makes a 
Pretty Face”; “Good Care — Good 
Hair”; “Present Yourself with a New 
Coiffure.” 

Tuesday — “Let’s Talk About Hair”; “A 
Lesson in Brushing”; “Hairdress 
Makes You Taller — or Shorter.” 

By the end of the week our members 
and all other interested girls are ready 
to face facts about hair. 

LIBRARY COMMITTEE: The library 
committee arranges for purchase of 
books, pamphlets, and magazines of 
value to the group in solving problems. 
The committee posts notices of the 
titles and nature of the new books. 

GROUP LEADERS’ COMMITTEE: 
We feel that outside speakers, bulletin 
board campaigns, library service, etc. 
sometimes fail to reach those girls who 
most need help. For example, a girl 
who hears a speaker discuss the of- 
fensiveness of B. O. may not identify 
herself as an offender. Such and sim- 
ilar situations require the intimacy of a 
small group. For this reason we have 
organized personality group leaders. 
Each of these girls, outstanding in per- 


-sonality and leadership, acts as a “big 


sister” to about ten younger girls. At 
the first meeting leaders fill out the fol- 
lowing record card: 


NAME DATE 

AGE CLASS RM. 
HEIGHT WEIGHT 

BUST POSTURE 


CE coe re 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER e« 15 


Wane HAIR 
HIPS COLORING ¢ EYES 
COMPLEXION 


GEN. IMPRESSION 
REMARKS: 


Each girl then receives an impression 
inventory (see 5-T) for self-analysis: 

To make some facts visual, we add 
personality portrait pictures, taken be- 
fore a triple full length mirror, to our 
file of information on our members. 

Using this preliminary material as a 
background for a group interview we 
feel that we are in a position to make 
recommendations to our members. Sug- 
gestions made at the time of the inter- 
view are listed on the clinic card. Later 
we interview the girls again to check 
up on improvements. No one minds crit- 
icism given in the spirit of cooperation. 

Our activities are not selfishly con- 
fined to our own immediate group of 
two hundred girls. Talented members 
write and produce plays. Easter Parade 
and A Word to the Wise have been 
outstanding successes. 

Our special annual personality con- 
test, a school-wide activity, has been 
another added attraction. 

We take this opportunity of inviting 
inquiries or suggestions readers may 
have concerning our work. 
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Enthusiasts of the “flying man” in Russia’s 
Parks of Culture. and Rest.—From Film, 
How Russians Play 


In the belief that a study of the way people 
spend their leisure time, of their own free will, 
often reveals a great deal about their character, 
this film has been made. It pictures Russian 
people in their amusement parks, zoos, theatres, 
museums and art galleries, excursions and 
camps. It introd the popular Russian game, 


Gorodki, and gives a glimpse of Russian soccer. 





It will be of interest to upper elementary 
and high school students. 


HOW RUSSIANS PLAY is available 
for showing in your community now! 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE LIST OF NEW 
FILMS AVAILABLE ON RUSSIA AND POLAND. 


International Film Foundation 
1600 Broarlway, Suite 1000, New York City 
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LOOKING AHEAD is a habit with Scholastic 
Magazines’ young readers—and their teachers. 
They like to insure uninterrupted service on their 
subscriptions. For that reason, we have sent each 
teacher-subscriber a convenient card for placing 
the renewal for next term. It’s easy... it’s safe... 
it’s sure. Mail your renewal now! 











